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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


Garden Cities 

HE general contents of the present issue of our 

journal may well form the basis of these com- 
ments, and the item of first importance which calls 
for emphasis is the Report of the Greater London 
Regional Planning Committee. As our review of 
the Report explains, the Committee responsible 
for its production has laid down the pen and dissolved, 
giving place to a new body which met for the first 
time on June 20th in the presence of Sir Hilton 
Young, the Minister of Health. 

The Minister’s encouraging address was heard 
with great attention and we take pleasure in repro- 
ducing one of the paragraphs in which a reference 
is made to Garden Cities. 


Gentlemen, I am deeply conscious, as I have no doubt at 
all that you are deeply conscious, of the very responsible, very 
important nature of the task which lies before your Committee 
—a task of the greatest moment for the future welfare of the 
great city with which we are concerned. That task, if I 
rightly apprehend it, I imagine is this, to give to the pro- 
blems of planning for®London that co-ordinating force 
which is so necessary for so great an entity as London is. 
The executive powers lie in the hands to which they are 
entrusted and those executive authorities necessarily must 
each consider with close attention the problems which lie 
immediately before them for the areas with which they are 
more particularly concerned ; but we are all conscious of 
the necessity that there should be somewhere in existence 
a force which will exercise what I may describe as co- 


ordinating powers ; that is, the vision which is necessary 
in order to bring into relation those aspects of the problems 
of planning which concern the area as a whole as distin- 
guished from those which concern the various parts generally. 
It is those important functions which are entrusted to your 
Committee. What are some of those wider and more general 
aspects of the whole problem of planning for the wide area, 
the great area of London? Well, those are better known 
to you, who are experts in these matters, than they can be 
to me who come to them only as an onlooker and as an 
interested outsider ; but I take it that some of those aspects 
in their more important particulars are these :—all planning 
problems in these difficult economic days have to be con- 
sidered with a due preponderance, in consultation, to the 
economic. factors and amongst those factors of an economic 
sort which affect the area as a whole, I imagine none to be 
more important than the problem of the scientific, the 
reasonable, distribution of population in this great area 
in relation to the industries of the area. I imagine that 
nothing in the past has been more an intimate cause of 
wastage, economic wastage of the sort which is associated 
with bad planning, than the haphazard, the false, manner 
in which our towns have evolved in this regard, in the 
relation within their areas of the location of industries to 
the location of population. Put in the more practical manner, 
the more practical human manner, this is the problem of 
the proper grouping of a city as regards the relation of a 
man to his work, in other words, the residential to the 
industrial areas ; and I imagine that this is one of the parti- 
culars, perhaps the most important particular of all, in which 
wide vision, long foresight, the view of the whole area as 
distinguished from the view of its parts, can be of assistance 
to the great city that we hope to see in the future, in planning 
that which is to come. Now, this involves, as aspects of 
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that problem, matters which have concerned your prede- 
cessors in the past, and I have no doubt will concern you 
very deeply. Such is the problem of the evolution of the 
Garden City or the satellite city, than which no other is of 
more importance for the future which we have in contem- 
plation. Towns grow so great, our area grows so wide, 
that it becomes-almost impossible to arrive at any reasonable 
solution of the problems of distribution involved on a merely 
unitary basis, and we have to consider for the future how to 
adapt practical necessities to these enormous extensions of 
the area, these enormous concentrations of population, by 
some such methods as the creation of what one might call 
federal cities, and cities in which are contained almost as it 
were groups of unit towns. 


The words used seem to indicate that the Minister 
and his advisers see in the Garden City or satellite 
town an element in the solution of the problem of 
concentrated overgrowth from which so many of 
our large towns suffer. We look forward with some 
degree of hope to the forthcoming Report of Lord 
Marley’s Committee on Garden Cities; for we 
cannot believe that negative recommendations can 
issue from that competent body which has received 
much useful evidence from our Association and other 
witnesses. 

Following upon this, attention is called to the 
contribution, from the pen of Mr. Thomas Adams, 
entitled ‘‘ The Garden City under Fire,” in which 
the arguments of some modern critics are met with 
a reasoned re-statement of the original thesis of 
Ebenezer Howard, brought up to date. There can 
be little doubt that a rapid decision is needed to be 
made between the alternative modes of development 
now presented for adoption, namely : the rehousing 
of displaced persons in multi-storey blocks on the 
site of former slums, near to urban industries, or the 
removal of same industries and their attendent 
workers to housing estates in satellite units, as sug- 
gested by the Report of the London Regional 
Committee. It is unfortunate that while the garden 
city principle receives much praise it is not being 
objectively followed by local authorities or the 
Government. 


Regional Planning 


From time to time we report the progress made 
in Regional Planning, and the present issue contains 
a list and a map of 120 areas that are subject to this 
helpful process. It will be noted that a broad 
band crosses the country occupied, for the most part, 
by industrial and residential life and that the agri- 
cultural areas are, as yet, not being regionally planned; 
though, of course, many towns within these areas 
have town planning schemes in progress. 

It will be noticed also that, in accordance with the 
Act of 1925 (and now with the Act of 1932) 48 of 
these Regions possess executive powers. This 
means that the constituent elements of such a 
combination have each delegated their town planning 
powers to the Regional Committee, as a whole, so 
that eventually, 48 schemes will go up to the Ministry 
for approval rather than a very much larger number 
of separate schemes. The example of Manchester 
and District (No. 2 in our list) is of special interest 
here, for it includes a large area in south Lancashire, 


N.E. Cheshire and N. Derbyshire where highly 
developed industrial authorities lie adjacent to one 
another. 

On the other hand, a point of criticism may be 
made in respect to many of the regions in South 
East England, which, for no forcible reasons, 
maintain an administrative isolation. There are 
for example, six “regions” in Kent, seven in 
Sussex and four in Surrey. Essex has five “ regions ” 
planned—including Clacton and Tendring (No. 100) 
—and one standing out from the system. In South 
Wales, where the coal areas were first surveyed as 
a unity by the Ministry of Health in 1921, the area is 
broken up into four “ regions”’ with Monmouth 
remaining white on our map. No doubt there are 
influences at work which tend to maintain a state of 
individualism in local government ; but we cannot 
help remarking that when South Lancashire com- 
bines with N.E. Cheshire, Sussex might combine 
with itself. If ever there was a physical, social and 
economic unity it should be the Kingdom of the 
South Saxons. 

Meanwhile, although the overiding principle of 
regional planning is reducing the number of statutory 
plans, we see no signs as yet of the final stage: the 
co-ordination of the Regions into a National Plan. 


Over Two Million Houses 


Our quarterly ‘‘ Progress of Housing ”’ contains 
the interesting figure of 2,074,581 small houses built 
since the Armistice to June 30th, 1933, of which 
940,686 have been put up without State assistance, the 
balance being financed by the several Housing Acts. 

In our February issue a table was published, 
showing an annual advance in assisted housing from 
52,275 in 1930, 63,798 in 1931 to 65,639. We have 
to report a decline in the first six months of the 
present year, which reaches only to 24,226, while 
unassisted building totals 80,292 as against 60,187, 
66,204, and 66,445 for the preceding half-yearly 
periods. Numerically, however, the output for the 
last comparable period of six months is 104,517 
for the two systems combined, as compared with 
104,983 for the half year ending March 31, 1933. 
What has happened is not a material decline in 
building activity, but a transference from State to 
private enterprise. 

A fresh opportunity seems to be offered by the 
admirable work of the Building Centre in organising 
a competition for the design of small houses. Sixty 
plans were lately exhibited at Bond Street of pairs of 
cottages each to cost not more than £225. We print 
the plans and a photograph of the winning design 
in the present issue. 

Current average costs are £289 per house of “A”’ 
type, which 60 architects and 60 builders are pre- 
pared to cut down to £225. «» 

We see no reason why local Authorities should 
not re-enter the field in this new endeavour and raise 


loans for housing schemes ; simultaneously, builders _ 


and investors may proceed under the Housing 
(Financial Provisions) Act of 1932 to provide dwell- 
ings to let for the working classes. 
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THE MOYNE REPORT 


S we go to press, the Report of the Departmental 
Committee on Housing, of which the Right Hon. Lord 
Moyne, D.S.O., was Chairman, has been published. 

The members of the Committee were : 

The Right Hon. the Lord Moyne, D.S.O. 

The Right Hon. Sir Francis Dyke Acland, Bt., D.L., M.P. 

Sir Charles Barrie, K.B.E., D.L., M.P. 

Sir Geoffrey Ellis, Bt., D.L., M.P. 

Lt.-Col. Sir Vivian Henderson, M.C., M.P. 

Major the Right Hon. J. W. Hills, M.P. 

Miss F. Horsbrugh, M.B.E., M.P. 

Mr. N. Ker Lindsay, M.P. 

Major G. Lloyd George, M.P. 

Dr. J. V. Worthington, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., M.P. 

Mr. E. C. H. Salmon M.C., Secretary. 

Mr. A. B. Carpenter (attached for Finance). 

and the Terms of Reference were : 

To consider and report : 

(a) What, if any, further steps are necessary or desirable 
to secure the maintenance of a proper standard of 
fitness for human habitation in working-class houses 
which are neither situate in an area suitable for 
clearance under Part I of the Housing Act, 1930, 
nor suitable for demolition under Section 19 of that 
Act ; and 

(b) What, if any, further steps are necessary or desirable 
to promote the supply of houses for the working- 
classes, without public charge, through the agency 
of public utility societies or other bodies subject 
to similar limitations operating in particular areas 
or otherwise. 

The Committee pointed out, at the commencement of 
their Report, that they were not charged with the duty of 
re-writing the Housing Acts, or making proposals for a 
new Housing Policy. “‘ It would be the very opposite of our 
intentions if our proposals afforded any excuse to any 
Local Authority to limit or slacken their energy in the 
clearance of slums or the demolition of unfit houses.” 
That phrase, appearing early in the Report, makes it clear, 
beyond all doubt, that the proposals of the Committee are 
not intended in any way to affect the five-year programmes 
of Local Authorities under the Housing Act, 1930 

The Committee state their objective by referring to their 
proposals as “‘ filling the gap in the existing Housing policy.” 
That gap is largely a matter of management. A good stan- 
dard of repair, without good management, is not enough. 
There are too many private landlords who allow their 
properties to be mismanaged, and one section of the Report 
makes proposals for dealing with that class of property. 
This class of private owner should, in the view of the 
Committee, be replaced by a public or quasi-public authority. 
In this proposal lies a fruitful field for the extension of the 
work of Public Utility Societies. 

The Committee find that, although there is no marked 
difference in the standard of repairs which may be required 
under the Housing Acts, and that which is secured by exist- 
ing Societies, the difference lies in the improved management 
of houses, and the subsequent maintenance of good repair. 

The Committee recommend that every owner of working- 
class property which is not in all respects fit for human 
habitation, should be made liable by law to expropriation 
on a new basis of compensation. The compensation at 
present paid for property in a slum clearance scheme is 
based on the Acquisition of Land (Assessment of Com- 
pensation) Act 1919, as amended by Part II of the Third 
Schedule to the Housing Act, 1930. 

The Committee considered the various alternatives, with 
a view to avoiding hardship by dispossessing owners without 
compensation, and at the same time arriving at a basis 
which is exact and simple in its interpretation. It is 
accordingly proposed that a ‘“‘refund”’ basis should be adopted. 
The acquiring authority should be authorised to acquire 
property on payment of an amount equal to: 

(a) the purchase price paid by the owner, or 

(b) if the owner inherited the premises, its principal 
value accepted for death duties when they passed 
to him, or 


(c) if the owner acquired the property by deed of gift, 

the value adopted for stamp duty purposes. 

Two important recommendations are made in_ this 
connection. One is that the Local Authority should be 
empowered to give a licence to any owner who has re- 
conditioned his property to their satisfaction, exempting 
such property for a fixed period from liability to clearance 
or demolition, without full compensation. 

Another proposal of importance, and one which was 
recommended by the Association in its evidence before the 
Committee, is that Public Utility Societies should be given 
the statutory right to submit voiuntary clearance schemes 
direct to the Ministry of Health, provided the scheme is 
agreed with all the owners and lessees concerned, and that 
the property is not included in the Local Authority’s five- 
year programme. 

In all cases, it is recommended that the property to be 
dealt with by Societies for reconditioning should have, 
or be given a further life of at least twenty years. 

Readers will recall from the extract of the Association’s 
evidence given in the last issue of the Journal, that the 
main concern of the Association was Public Utility Societies. 
The position of these Societies, if the recommendations 
of the Moyne Committee are carried out, may be summarised 
as under : 

A central Public Utility Council should be appointed, 
consisting of not more than five persons, including the 
Chairman. Where a Public Utility Society exists, or can 
be formed, and has the approval of the central Public 
Utility Council, the Local Authority should be given 
compulsory powers to acquire working-class property, 
which is not in all respects fit for habitation, and transfer 
same to the Public Utility Society. The Society would 
manage the property on the Octavia Hill system, and would 
proceed to provide sufficient rehousing accommodation 
to abate overcrowding. When the Society’s proposals 
have been approved by the Central Council, the Society 
would ask the Local Authority to serve on the owners of 
the property a notice requiring them to make a statutory 
declaration as to the price paid for the property. Negotiations 
would then take place, and the purchase completed if 
possible by agreement, or, if necessary, by compulsion 
either by the Local Authority or the Society. 

In consideration of this work being undertaken by 
Societies, the Moyne Committee recommend that adequate 
financial facilities should be made available to them for 

(a) the acquisition of properties ; 

(b) repairs and improvement ; and 

(c) new building to rehouse persons displaced to abate 

overcrowding in the acquired houses. 

This would mean that a Central Financing Authority, who 
would be the Minister of Health, should be empowered to 
make advances up to 100% of the estimated value of the 
properties if necessary, although a normal advance would 
not exceed 90% Such advances would be made at 33%, 
and would leave the Society free to raise 10% of the required 
eg by the issue of shares, bearing interest not exceeding 
5%. 

This reservation of 10%, to be raised by the Society, 
preserves the existing feature of Societies in the encourage- 
ment of investments from persons interested. 

The Committee has considered the difficulty of Public 
Utility Societies receiving the Exchequer subsidy under the 
1930 Act, and having to compete with Local Authorities 
who receive a similar subsidy, supplemented by a rate subsidy 
of £3 15 0 per house. 

With a view to securing that the rents, exclusive of rates, 
to be charged by Societies, should not exceed on the average 
2/9 per habitable room in tenements of more than three 
storeys, or 1/6 per habitable room in any other aa, 
dation, it is recommended that a subsidy of £5 per Hots? 
for sixty years, and £12 per tenement for sixty: yedts!°be 
given in respect to rehousing schemes. This’ w6td 


a 
rehousing subsidy. yom omy A a 





Members of the Association will feel® ‘gtatified? “enki Ihe 
Committee have referred to the work Bf" ‘ABocldtiOH YH 
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TOWN PLANNING IN ENGLAND & WALES 


Quarter Ending June 30th, 1933 














Action taken by | Action taken by 
Local Authorities | | Joint Committees | Totals 





Stages of Town-Planning Schemes to June 30th, 1933 No. of | | No.of | _—_—_—'| No. of 
No. of Local No. of | Local | No. of Local 
Schemes Authori-|) Schemes) Authori- Schemes | Authori- 





ties ties ties 
SCHEMES 
1. Schemes approved : P 
(a) Operative se ad oY as pr 77 46 5 4 82 50 
(b) Through Parliament .. ” is - a — — : . 
(c) Before Parliament ae Si a en : — - — — — 
2. Schemes submitted but not yet approved .. es - 42 24 — —- 42 24 
AMENDING SCHEMES 
3. Amending schemes approved : 
(a) Operative Ls Sg be ba ea 12 6 — — 12 6 
(b) Through Parliament - - bie i 6 —_ — - — — 
(c) Before Parliament - i fa os = _- — — — ~ 
4. Amending schemes submitted but not yet approved “<< = — — — — 
DRAFT SCHEMES 
5. Draft schemes adopted for local deposit, but Schemes not 
yet submitted > % P a Ne a a 33 19 ? 2 35 21 
PRELIMINARY STATEMENTS 
6. Preliminary Statements approved, but Draft Schemes not 
yet adopted or Schemes submitted 5 a 6 232 145 23 19 255 164 
7. Preliminary Statements awaiting approval .. cs ba 94 76 22 22 116 98 
RESOLUTIONS 
8. Resolutions to prepare schemes which have taken effect, 
but Preliminary Statements or Draft Schemes not yet 
submitted : j 
(a) Resolutions or Authorities under Acts prior to Act 
of 1932 . — bsg 721 473 128 108 849 576 


(b) Resolutions under Act of 1932 approv ved e ‘5 a — — — 


| 
| 


9. Resolutions under Act of 1932 submitted but not yet ap- 





proved 
10. Resolutions under Act of 1932 passed but not yet submitted 10 |. - — 10 9 
for approval . ie aa ae are ; 
The total ae statutary schemes in the hands of Joint Committees | | 
is 421 .. Es us ¥ - se ss ‘5 | 1,214* 626 | 180* | 151 1,394* 759 
(Net) | | | (Net) 


The total area covered by all planning schemes is 10,293, 735 acres. | 








*Excluding Amending Schemes. 


(Continued from previous page) 


promoting and assisting Public Utility Societies, .and and the Committee, and to the Secretaries for the very 
recommend that the central Public Utility Council should expeditious way in which the Report was issued and the 
for some part of its work in this respect to be under- clarity of its presentation. In four months the work was 

hon by — Association. In other places in the Report completed. ‘To our Public Utility Societies, it may be wise 
ergpeg, | $ mnade to the evidence given by the Association, to point out that the recommendations will require legislation 
Rete of;,our recommendations have been adopted. before they become operative. As Parliament does not 
ither nies nor space permits of a full summary of the meet until November, it is impossible for any action to be 
$156 Executive Committee had an oppor- taken until early in the new year. Societies should not, there- 

Hpoand recording its opinion. Our fore, in the meantime hold up their building operations, 


pa orl WAKE be extended to the Chairman but should proceed with their schemes in the normal way. 
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Supplementary List No. I 


SCHEME submitted (Stage S.S.) 

SURREY : 
Leatherhead U.D.C. (transferred from Epsom R.D.C. 
Ashtead). 


NOTTINGHAM : 
Nottingham T.C. (Parts 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5). 


Draft Scheme adopted (Stage D.S.) 


SURREY : 
Mitcham U.D.C. (Nos. 2). 


Resolutions passed under Act of 1925 (Stage R.A.) 


LINCOLN, LINDSEY : 
Louth R.D.C. (Holton-le-Clay) 


Sussex, WEST : 
Chichester T.C.* (transferred from Westhampnett 


R.D.C,). 


PRELIMINARY STATEMENT submitted (Stage P.S.) 
LINCOLN, LINDSEY : 

Grimsby T.C. (No. 1) 
LONDON : 


Scheme No. 11—Met. Boroughs of Hackney, Islington 
and Stoke Newington. 


OxForD : 


South Oxfordshire Joint Committee (Section 2—part 
of Henley R.D.) 


STAFFORD : 
Leek an} Cheadle Joint Committee—Cheadle R.D.C., 
Leek U.D.C. and R.D.C. 
Stoke-on-Trent T.C. (Western No. 2) 
Sussex, East : 
East Grinstead R.D.C. 


WARWICK : 
Sutton Coldfield T.C. (No. 2) 


RESOLUTIONS under Act of 1932 submitted for approval 
(Stage R.S.) 


Essex : 
Barking T.C. (No. 2) 
Barking T.C. (No. 3) 


GLOUCESTER : 
Bristol T.C. (No. 5) 


HERTFORD : 
Hitchin R.D.C. (No. 3) 


KENT: 
Canterbury T.C. (No. 5) 





*This authority has relinquished its planning powers 
to the West Sussex County Council. 


LANCASTER : 


Manchester T.C. (Scheme D) 
Stretford U.D.C. (Old Trafford) 


MIDDLESEX : 
Ealing T.C. (Scheme E) 
Edmonton U.D.C. (No. 3) 
SOUTHAMPTON : 


Basingstoke and District Joint Committee (No. 2) 
(Hartley Wintney R.D.—Hook) 


WESTMORLAND : 
Ambleside U.D.C. 


WORCESTER : 
Bromsgrove U.D.C. (No. 3) 
GLAMORGAN : 


Cardiff T.C. (Wood Street) 
Gower R.D.C. (No. 1) 


RESOLUTIONS under Act of 1932 passed but not yet 
submitted for approval (Stage O.R.) 


GLAMORGAN : 
Cardiff R.D.C. (Liswane & Whitchurch) 
Cardiff R.D.C. (Pentyrch & Radyr). 
Gower R.D.C. 

GLOUCESTER : 
Bristol T.C. (No. 5) 


HERTFORD : 
Hitchin R.D.C. (No. 3) 
Royston U.D.C. 

KENT: 
Canterbury T.C. (No. 5 


~ 


LANCASTER : 

Middleton T.C. (No. 5) 

Ormskirk U.D.C. 
MIDDLESEX : 

Edmonton U.D.C. (No. 3) 
Sussex, WEST: 

Worthing T.C.ft (No. 7) 
WORCESTER : 

Evesham R.D.C. 

Kidderminster T.C. 
York, WEST 

Thurstonland and Farnley Tyas U.D.C. 


RESOLUTIONS revoked (delete from list). 
MIDDLESEX : 
South Mimms R.D.C. (No. 2) 


MONMOUTH : 
Tredegar U.D.C. 





tConstituent member of the Worthing Joint Committee. 
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PROGRESS OF HOUSING 


Housing Schemes under the Housing (Financial Provisions) Act, 1924, and Housing Act, 1930. Quarterly 
Position at the 30th Fune, 1933. 





(April 30) (May 31) (June 30) 
A.—Local Authority Schemes. 




















Houses—Completed . : es - _ - en ne cpa ee “ 460,825 464,360 469,024 
Under construction ns ni ke a 29,122 30,297 27,572 
Not started, but in definite arrangements ‘for construction es = se bie 7,649 6,216 7,612 
TOTAL .. gud Sieg 497,596 500,873 504,208 

B.—Private Enterprise sepia C below). 
Houses—Completed . - in es 9 33 on a Ae 10,294 10,496 10,879 
Under construction ‘ a ao cu! ie ae 1,360 1,513 1,372 
Not started, but included ; in certificates issued — ” ee a Ks ce 1,363 1,020 930 
TOTAL .. a“ oe 13,017 13,029 13,181 

C.—Schemes under Section 3 of the Act of 1924. 
Houses—Completed . ‘is oe , ‘i Ke bs e% Wi oy 5 2,124 2,124 2,124 
Under construction 8 ed - bs - es site wie te 28 28 28 
Not started Sp oe ‘4 ai - oe a is be bs 18 18 18 
TOTAL te is 2,170 2,170 2,170 
D.—Summary—All Schemes : 

Houses—Completed . , Se ss y at - - - ‘fe oid 473,243 476,980 482,027 
Under construction es me - - ce 30,510 31,838 28,972 
Not started, but included i in n definite arrangements - - bi coe - 9,030 7,254 8,560 
TOTAL oe oa 512,783 516,072 519,559 











E.— HOUSES COMPLETED 
by Local Authorities and Private Enterprise from the Armistice to June 30th, 1933. 
By Local By Private 


Authorities. Enterprise Total 
With State Assistance 











Housing, Town Planning, etc., Act, 1919 .. Bs - ei ee a sos ns 170,090 4,545 174,635 

Housing (Additional Powers) Act, 1919 sie st 3% sie os ais Be xd — 39,186 39,186 

Housing, etc., Act, 1923 bs - “x Ks SK ” on 75,309 362,738 438,047 
Housing (Financial Prov isions) Act, 192 24 :- — 

(a) In Agricultural Parishes .. a ve ae i Re as a a 25,876 1,914 27,790 

(b) In other Parishes .. % - a i = ‘re 3 <6 ie 433,382 11,017 444,399 

Housing Act, 1930 :-— 

(a) In Agricultural Parishes .. _ ae se ais pe oe me sf 49 — 49 

(b) In other Parishes .. via wa as ie " ea i a ste 9,717 72 9,789 

Total State’ Assisted Houses - i 8 714,423 419,472 1,133,895 

Without State Assistance (to 31st March, 1933) - els oe 8,875 931,811 940,686 

Granpb TotaL—Houses completed ra 33 723,298 1,351,283 2,074,581 














F.—Housing Progress in Scotland. 
The following figures show the progress that has been made in State-aided housing schemes in Scotland to June 30th, 1933:— 


Under con- 

Completed. struction. 
1919 Act : _ ove - ab as ae ‘3 gk ae 25,129 — 
do. (by Private Utility Societies) : Se ia a ys ae ue 421 — 
Private Subsidy Schemes, 1919 ew Powers) Act. Bs ca as i per es 2,324 — 
1923 Act by Local Authorities - aK Zs - bn es si 4,015 _ 

do. _ by Private Enterprise - us ar ‘% ssi ag a ™ si re 26,260 2,805 
do. by Public Utility Societies % Zi24 oF es dis ie ae Sed o% 80 — 

1924 Act by Local Authorities wes ne! i ss se i i ae ‘3 sta 64,756 7,631 

do. by Private Enterprise - 2s -_ ys ‘ es sis Si ‘i 4,529 3,303 
do. _ by Public Utility Societies ra _ $6 ~ és me we ‘fs 2% 143 — 

Slum Clearance— 

(1) 1923 Act 15,765 952 

(2) 1930 Act .. 6,869 7,947 

Not yet allocated between 1924 and 1930 Acts . -_ ie : ty nf of — 166 

1930 Act—by Local Authorities .. gs Me re re <i ae = ee 16 342 
1933 Act—by Local Authorities .. Ne 4 - Ry 54g ee Te ir =e — —_ 
Demonstration Houses Es rs 17 — 
Steel houses erected on behalf of Government by Scottish National Housing Company ons Se 2,551 — 





152,875 23,146 


nes een eens 
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THE GREATER LONDON 
REGIONAL PLANNING COMMITTEE 


(Second Report of the Greater London Regional Planning Committee. Copies of the 
Report can be had from the offices of the Association at 7/6 net or 8/2 by post) 


tk Second Report of the Greater London 
Regional Planning Committee was issued on 
the 20th of May. Though in no other sense a 
final report, it is the last to be prepared by this 
Committee, which now gives place to a new Joint 
Committee constituted under the Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1932, which came into operation at 
the beginning of April. 

The need for such a Committee continues, and 
the new Committee consists of some 30 members 
selected mainly from the County and County Borough 
Councils in the Region. This Committee will have 
advisory powers only, except where any constituent 
authority within the area may delegate any of its 
powers in connection with the preparation or adoption 
of any scheme within the area. 

The Committee responsible for the present 
Report was set up under the auspices of Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain, the then Minister of Health, in 1927, 
and issued its first Report in December, 1929. 
The memory of the enthusiastic meeting at the 
Institute of Civil Engineers must still remain“ with 
those who attended the initiation of the Regional 
Planning Committee. 


l. A BRIEF REVIEW OF CONTENTS 


In the present Report the Committee sums up 
the results of its investigations in a form which it is 
hoped may be valuable as a starting base for the 
work of the new Committee. They suggest lines on 
which the planning in Central London, now made 
possible by the new Act, may be co-ordinated with 
that in the Region outside the County, with which 
the Committee have been chiefly concerned. 

A large portion of the Region, which covers 
1,846 square miles, has been surveyed. The results 
are shown on plans and described more fully in a 
Memorandum by Sir Raymond Unwin, P.R.I.B.A., 
the Technical Adviser of the Committee, which 
forms the bulk of the present Report. 

The third chapter deals with the natural increase 
of population within the Region and the remarkable 
changes of migration from and into the Region 
during the recent inter-census periods. The 
emigrants during the period 1911-21 numbered 
hundreds of thousands while during the 1921-31 
period it was the immigrants who exceeded 400,000. 
The effect of these and other changes on the need 
for dwellings in the Region, is explained in 
Chapter 4. 

The unexpected way in which the number of 
families has increased at a much more rapid rate 


than the population, thus increasing the shortage of 
separate dwellings, is also discussed. The con- 
clusion is reached that in spite of the great amount 
of building, the deficiency of separate dwellings, as 
compared with separate families, was greater in 
1931 than in 1921 and far greater than in 1911. 

The case for better control of the general dis- 
tribution of building development is dealt with in 
Chapters 5 to 7. It is explained how the hap- 
hazard scattering of buildings over the Region and 
the continued accretion of building development 
round the fringe of the central built-up area are 
both highly undesirable, and threaten, if continued 
to create problems of traffic and other congestion 
which may prove insoluble. 

It is essential that the future growth of London 
should be guided by planning, and induced by the 
timely provision of suitable services to take the 
form of defined units of development as self-contained 
as possible. The matter will be discussed later in 
our detailed comments, but it is legitimate to 
point out that the solution offered is the modernized 
adaptation of the ‘‘ Garden City principle’ so dear 
to the heart of this Association, and one which the 
Technical Adviser did so much to bring to objective 
life at Letchworth. 


A marked tendency towards Decentralisation of 
Industry in the Region is noted in Chapter 8, and 
it is pointed out that a greater co-ordination of 
industrial development in areas fully equipped with 
services and transport facilities and with provision 
for adequate labour supply conveniently situated 
would lead to greater efficiency. ‘‘ Decentralization ”’ 
has long been one of our slogans, but the process 
may be sporadic, as here revealed, or controlled— 
the much needed form. 

Road Traffic is discussed in Chapter 9 and it is 
demonstrated that the planning of roads now requires 
new methods and a differentiation of “traffic” 
and “‘service”’ roads; the former should not have 
buildings on their frontage and the cross roads 
entering them should be reduced to a minimum. 
Great highways leading out of London should be 
treated as Parkways—on the lines explained in our 
former article relating to Wythenshawe. 

The various proposals for new roads and new 
connections, which have been made in the 12 different 
regions which have been studied by Advisory 
Committees within the Greater London Region, 
have been carefully examined; and those thought 
to be most clearly desirable are indicated on the 
road map and individually described. 
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Plan of Greater London Region showing old and pre-war (black) areas and post-war (hatched) areas. 


The importance of preserving residential districts 
from the intrusion of unsuitable buildings and 
uses which depreciate their value is stressed in 
Chapter 10. It is explained how this and other 
matters relating to residential development can 
now be more effectively dealt with under the 1932 
Town and Country Planning Act. 


The need for more open spaces receives a large 
amount of attention, and the provision of a green 
girdle as near the completely urbanized area of 
London as is practicable to secure a reserve supply 
of playing fields and other open spaces is strongly 
urged in Chapter 11; and fair terms for com- 
pensation are discussed in the last chapter. 


ll. EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT 


Industrial and Commercial 


Conclusions 


Developments : 


1, The actual importance of London as a region of 
productive manufacture is often obscured by its much 
greater relative importance as a centre of commerce and 
distributive trade. The actual population of the London 
Division for Unemployment Insurance purposes is 7,665,000. 
If the number of insured persons recorded in the two 
categories are taken on the average proportions for the 
whole country, London may be said to be a distributive 
and commercial centre of importance equivalent to an 
average population of 12,279,643, while as a manufacturing 
and productive centre its importance is equivalent to an 
average population of 6,519,311 ; even so, there is probably 
no other region of equal importance. 
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Example of the mix-up of Residential, Commercial and Industrial Buildings at Mitcham. 


2. There is a marked tendency towards the decentralis- 
ation of industry in the London Region. It is, however, 
taking place mainly in a sporadic manner. Efficiency 
demands a greater co-ordination of industrial development 
on areas fully equipped with all the services and transport 
facilities, and with provision for adequate labour supply 
conveniently situated. 


3. The northern bank of the Thames, east of London, 
remains a most important area appropriate for heavy in- 
dustries and for those largely dependent on import or 
export. The suitable planning and development of this 
area, and the improvement of road communication between 
it and the country north and west of London, without 
involving the delay of traversing congested streets, are 
matters of great importance. 


4. Recent changes in the character and motive power 
of many industries have greatly facilitated the grouping of 
a number of industrial enterprises on sites specially laid 
out and equipped for the purpose, and the planning of 
these areas to form part of a complete unit of urban develop- 
ment, having adequate residential areas and trading centres 
suitably combined. Such co-ordinated development should 
be encouraged as far as possible. 


(From a photograph kindly lent by the ‘* News-Chronicle.’’) 


5. The planning and redevelopment of definite com- 
mercial centres in connection with fresh as also with existing 
populations is of importance. Such centres should be 
grouped in suitable relation to populations adequate to 
support a good equipment of wholesale and retail trade 
and professional services, and they are of special importance 
in the case of industrial areas. This co-ordination of 
different classes of development is one of the most important 
aims of planning, it does not conflict with any economic 
forces, but on the contrary finds ordered opportunity for 
the realisation of well marked tendencies. (From Chapter 8). 


Special Traffic Needs of the London Region. 

The classification of main traffic needs as radial or 
circumferential may be generally correct as applied to towns 
of normal size. Some caution is, however, necessary in its 
application to the London Region, where the circumferential 
road may be 15 or even 20 miles out from the centre. 
Probably here the needs may be better met by what might 
be described as diagonal roads. Particularly is this the 
case where there is reason to expect a considerable amount 
of traffic between two points fairly far apart on the cir- 
cumference. The most important example of this is from 
the London Docks and the whole of the industrial area of 
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the Essex Thames-side, to Watling Street North of St. 
Albans, which serves practically the whole of the heavy 
industrial areas of the Midlands and the North. None of 
the radial roads between these points carries a volume of 
industrial traffic comparable in importance to that of Watling 
Street. It is very doubtful whether this traffic will generally 
use the North Orbital Road, which even from Tilbury 
involves a considerably longer journey than alternative 
routes. The traffic originating from the proposed Purfleet 
Tunnel in particular can hardly be served by it. Road 
communications are now a paramount necessity for industrial 
development. ‘ 

To meet this important need we have recommended two 
new roads from the docks to Stratford High Street and 
thence northward a new road up the Lea Valley No. 56. 
This would give direct access to the North Circular Road, 
to the main St. Albans Road via a series of other improve- 
ments suggested on our road map, and eventually to the 
North Orbital Road at Hoddesden. This Lea Valley 
Road as shown has been indicated in the North Essex 
Regional Scheme ; but if it is to be realised without undue 
cost, the measures for preserving the lines from further 
obstruction are of immediate urgency. Another road 
(No. 59), recommended by Professor Adshead in the South 
Essex Regional Scheme, provides a direct line of com- 
munication from the Purfleet Tunnel to the north of Epping 
Forest, and thence to roads giving good connection with 
Watling Street, the Great North Road and the new 
Cambridge Road. (From Chapter 9). 


Residential Development : Conclusions. 


1. Seeing that some two-thirds of urban areas are 
occupied by dwelling houses, the preservation of these 
districts from the intrusion of unsuitable buildings and 
uses should be a very important purpose of planning. 


2.. In London an unusual proportion of the house 
property has degenerated from its original purpose of single 
family dwellings, in the central areas largely owing to the 


casual intrusion of buildings and uses inimical to their 
character, and on the periphery to the hemming in of such 
areas by unsuitable adjacent development. 


3. The resulting mixture of uses frequently causes 
depreciation over wide areas because of the streams of 
noisy traffic which are caused. 


4. The want of any power to co-ordinate the expansion 
of London into reasonably self-contained and self-sufficing 
units, has led in many cases to the development of vast 
areas with dwellings suitable for occupation by persons of 
one class only and one condition of relative wealth or poverty. 
Very difficult administrative and social problems are thus 
created. Experience has shown that no such wholesale 
segregation is necessary, that it can be avoided by suitable 
planning, and that one important purpose of good regional 
and town planning should be to prevent as far as possible 
such unsuitable segregation. 


5. Modern traffic conditions have rendered necessary 
new methods of planning residential areas. Both for safety 
and comfort it is necessary to differentiate by planning 
between roads intended to facilitate movement, and those 
to give frontage access to buildings. Greater co-operation 
between those responsible for town and for estate planning 
is required to secure such distinction. 


6. While there seems no immediate likelihood of any 
excessive number of dwelling houses being provided, the 
forecast that the population of the country will reach its 
peak so soon as 1940 and thereafter diminish, cannot with 
prudence be ignored. The question of excessive outlay 
on services involved by the spreading of development over 
needlessly wide areas is one to be considered in this con- 


nection. The new power in the Town and Country - 


Planning Act to limit sporadic building where excessive 
costs for services might be involved should prove helpful. 
(From Chapter 10). 
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Open Spaces and Playing Fields : Conclusions. 

1. That many reasons suggest the desirability of seeking 
an adequate reserve supply of playing fields and other 
recreation areas, and of open spaces, in the form of a girdle 
of open space round London. 


2. That the girdle should be located as near to the 
completely urbanized area of London as is consistent with 
maintaining a fair degree of continuity. 


3. That owing to the distance from the centre at which 
such girdle can now be secured, there must still remain a 
very urgent and extensive need for playing fields and open 
spaces within the area to be circumscribed by the girdle. 
Further that the urgency of securing a selection of the 
limited amounts of suitable land still available is increasing 
owing to the extent to which they are being occupied for 
industrial and other development. 


4. That the belt, if secured, will still leave requirements 
for open spaces in the region outside its lines; that some 
special areas are of outstanding importance owing to their 
character and should be secured; and that every effort 
should be made by full use of the powers in the Town and 
Country Planning Act to define the areas in this outer 
region which may be allocated for building development, 
and thus secure the background of open lands from which 
public open spaces may be obtained as and when needed. 


5. That the acquisition of the green belt and of many 
other open spaces, cannot be regarded as a local responsi- 
bility, but concerns London as a whole; and that it is 
most important for the co-operative effort to secure the 
needed lands to be revived by the authorities concerned at 
the earliest possible time when financial conditions may 
permit a commencement to be made. 


6. That the size and effectiveness of the green girdle 
should be increased where possible by incorporating along 
its margins any other lands, which though not available 
for public use, may make an effective contribution to the 
girdle. 


7. That in order to reduce the cost of acquiring the 
belt and other open spaces, full use should be made of powers 
to reserve land conferred by the Town and Country Planning 
Act, and of the right to claim betterment in respect of any 
land the value of which is improved by the planning or by 
the reservation of open space, and by the removal of any 
threat to amenities. (From Chapter 11). 


Planning and Land Values : Conclusions. 


1, The effect of planning is not to destroy but to re- 
distribute the prospects of securing increment value on 
land. In so far as the planning is good and contributes to 
increase efficiency and amenity of working and living in the 
area, it should tend to increase the total of land values 
realised. At least, therefore, the improved values should 
be adequate to meet any compensation due for those which 
may be depreciated or cancelled on lands reserved for 
open space. 

2. Under present arrangements the planning authority 
is liable to pay compensation, but has only slender oppor- 
tunities of securing the offset of betterment, which is often 
complementary and at least equivalent in amount. 


3. This tends to diminish the quality of planning which 
is practicable, and it is not beneficial to the land owners 
or the public. 


4. In the interests of good planning the principle of 
betterment or of pooling the gains and losses in prospective 
values which result from good planning, should be developed 
as far as possible and a better understanding of the matter 
on the part of land owners should be promoted by con- 
sultation and agreement. (From Chapter 12). 


Ill. OUR COMMENTS ON THE REPORT 


There can be no question that this Report takes 
the first place in the battalion of 120 such documents 
that have been or will be issued in due course, as 
our map on page 115 shows. It is a modest looking 
volume, devoid of the luxury and bulk exhibited 
by many of its provincial companions: but its 
subject is London! That fact gives it at once a 
pre-eminence that none can challenge, and besides, 
an undeniable uniqueness. A second point of 
interest is found in the name and status of its author, 
Sir Raymond Unwin. We show some pardonable 
pride from the fact that the designer of Letchworth 
Garden City and the Hampstead Garden Suburb 
has, after twenty-five years of prophetic endeavour, 
been called to be the Technical Adviser to the 
Regional Planning Committee for Greater London, 
while his partner in the above named ventures has 
taken in hand the planning of a new outgrowth of 
Manchester. It is also legitimate to mention here 
that Mr. Thomas Adams, the first Secretary of the 
Garden City Company at Letchworth has lately 
completed his great labours in the Regional Plan 
of New York. It does not seem as if the small 
seed of the Garden City idea had brought such 
negligible fruit as some recent critics would have 
us believe. Clearly, ‘‘ Wisdom is justified of her 
children.” 

There is, moreover, one more point of interest 
in the form of the Report. Sir Raymond Unwin 
has been granted full liberty of expression in a 
series of memoranda in the three parts of the Report 
already issued. He has not been tramelled by 
having to subscribe to the least common denominator 
of a regiment of disagreeing delegates. The memor- 
andum has general approval of the expiring com- 
mittee and now forms the substantive proposals that 
shall come before a new one lately constituted. 

Finally, we think the Report is sound in all its 
main conclusions and is a lucid and masterly 
statement of London’s pressing problems. 


Administrative Machinery. 

Chapter 2 discusses Local Government and 
Regional Planning, and shows that there are 12 
Regional Reports already issued which cover certain 
areas of Greater London. Meanwhile there are 
149 statutory town planning schemes afoot and 
16 laggard local authorities who had not moved 
by December 31, 1932. So that when all is ready 
there will be 177 schemes having relation to Greater 
London, this Report bringing the total up to 178. 
Surely with all this survey, talking and writing it 
is time to give the word of command. 

Who will give it, who will obey it ? 


London and the New Act of 1932. 

There are many references in the Report—some 
in our quotations—to the powers which the Town 
and Country Planning Act provides. The phrase 
“‘any land ”’ in the first section brings the whole of 
London and its quasi-rural fringe for the first time 
under the hand of the planners. 
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It may be useful to refer in detail to the Sections of the 
Town and Country Planning Act, 1932, referred to in the 
Report. In the Chapter on ‘ ‘ Control of Distribution,”’ it is 
stated that direct powers to control distribution or to reserve 
land from building use is conferred by the Act. This is a 
reference to Sections 11, 12, and 16(2)(a) and 16(2)(b) of 
the Act. These Sections confer the power to make provisions 
in the Scheme for prohibiting or regulating the development 
of land, or to impose restrictions with regard to buildings 
which may be allowed. In addition, if any proposed 
building operations will involve danger or injury to health, 
by reason of the lack of roads, sewers, water supply, or any 
public service, and the provision of those services would be 
premature or involve excessive expenditure of public money, 
the Planning Authority may refuse to grant permission to 
develop, as may they also if such development is likely 
seriously to injure the amenities of the locality. 

There is a further reference in the Conclusions to Chapter 
10 to this power in the Act to limit sporadic buildings. 

In the chapter dealing with “ Industrial and Commercial 
Development,” one of the conclusions is the importance of 
planning definite commercial centres, grouped in relation to 
population and industry. This is a definite reference to the 
need for Garden Cities or Satellite Towns, following the 
plan of Letchworth and Welwyn. Section 35 of the Act 
provides the machinery whereby the Minister of Health, 
Local Authorities, and any authorised association may 
together bring into being such grouped development as the 
Report advocates. 

In dealing with ‘‘ Residential Development ” in Chapter 
- 10, the Report refers to the protection which the Act gives 
against the sporadic intrusion of inimical buildings. Section 
1 of the Act enables Schemes to be made with respect to any 
land, whether there are buildings thereon or not, although 
this is somewhat qualified by Section 6, which lays down 
certain conditions which must obtain before the Minister 
can approve a resolution to prepare a Scheme. In higher 


circles, the view is “held that only in exceptional cases will 
the conditions of an area not satisfy examination under 
Clause 6, and the Minister himself recently gave this as his 
opinion, "and indeed, as the intention of the Ministry of 
Health. 


Chapter 11, dealing with “‘ Open Spaces and Playing 
Fields,” includes several important conclusions, one being 
that every effort should be made to define areas in the outer 
region of Greater London, which may be used for building 
development, in order to secure a background of open land. 
A Town Planning Scheme may prohibit or restrict building 
operations either permanently or for a specified period, and 
in the case of the temporary prohibition, until a General 
Development Order comes into operation. Such order 
contains the power to permit development subject to control, 
and it is possible thereby to define areas within a Town 
Planning Scheme, in which building operations may be 
permitted, and areas in which they are prohibited. 


The financial aspect involved in such restrictions is 
considerably reduced inasmuch as Section 19 of the Act 
lays down that compensation may not be claimed for pro- 
visions which prohibit or restrict building operations for the 
reasons stated above, while Section 21 allows betterment 
claims to be made where building operations are permitted 
and the value of property has been enhanced by the scheme. 


One further power helps here, under Section 34, agree- 
ments may be made between landowners and the planning 
Authority whereby certain lands are made subject, either 
permanently or for a specified period, to conditions restricting 
their planning and development. If a reservation, even as 
private open space, can be secured by agreement, claims 
for compensation and betterment should not arise. 


We can only hope that Local Authorities will invoke the 
powers placed in their hands without delay. Cumulatively, 
they constitute a strong instrument of progress. 


WEST ESSEX 


West Essex Regional Planning Scheme, 1933. Report pre- 
pared for the Advisory Joint Committee by Professor S. D. 
Adshead. 5]-, postage 6d. 


A*s will be seen by our table on page 114, the County of 
Essex is served by five Regional Committees, two of 
which have now issued Reports, prepared by the learned 
Professor of London University. 

Essex was once a very rich agricultural county, whose 
harvest found its way to London through Aldgate to the 
market on Cornhill; it has suffered much from decline in 
farming in recent decades, but even more from industrial 
penetration, and last of all, from sporadic house-building 
of poor quality. The tide is turning, however, by the 
instrument of planning, and there is no reason why this 
still beautiful county should not attain some new glories 
and regain her former position. 

London once stopped sharply at the river Lea, and even 
now, when looked at from the east thereabout, seems to 
end naturally at Bow, Homerton, Clapton, Tottenham, 
Edmonton and Waltham Cross, and appear like a walled 
city. The watery Lea, however, has iong been surmounted 
and Essex invaded by ‘Canning Town, West Ham, Stratford, 
Leyton, and Walthamstow, some of the most densely urban 
parts of aonce rural country. A problem has been presented 
which is by no means easy, but which does not baffle the 
courage of the planning Committee. 

One of the interesting features of this Report is the 
proposed method of dealing with the Lea Valley. A new 
road should run from the docks on the west bank across 
the Hackney Marshes to Waltham Abbey and beyond ; 
large open spaces are to flank the reservoirs for playing fields 
and horticulture ; a South Boundary road is to cross the 
Lea below Waltham Abbey and act as a by-pass to the existing 
road through a developed area. But is it necessary to provide 
fresh space for industry between Stratford and Homerton, 
north of the Bow Road ? 

The Lea Valley disposed of, we move out of Walthamstow 


along the Epping Ridge through Chingford and Buckhurst 
Hill, where the road bifurcates, to Epping. The traffic is 
heavy as far as Harlow, which is to be by-passed. A further 
road, new in parts, is designed on the east to lead to Epping, 
and continue to Hoddesden, and so on to Ware. But we 
want to get out into the open country to the largest area in 
the Region, namely, Ongar Rural District. The Epping 
Road takes us there in a curved sweep to the north-east, 
and the road out of Woodford in the same direction more to 
the south. The Professor’s new road from Wanstead 
provides a third approach and links up at Passingford Bridge, 
leading on to Hare Street, as is proper ; or we may go by rail 
to the terminus at Chipping Ongar, once ‘ cheaping ” 
Ongar, a market street. Here the village is to be by-passed 
well to the east by a new section of the North Orbital Road, 
coming from Brentwood, and joining the Chelmsford road 
at High Ongar. Finally, the map reveals the hope that the 
whole Region will be served by a more direct diagonal 
road, newly made from Brentwood to Hoddesden, which 
will open up much unknown land. Town Planning Schemes 
must bear in mind the possibility of this great venture in the 
future. 

We take a pardonable interest in Ongar. Our missionary 
lecturers, who for many years have visited most parts of the 
country, watch with concern to see the results of their 
persuasive eloquence. More than once we have visited 
Ongar in the times of its hesitation and, standing in a beautiful 
park or in a stuffy village hall, have expounded the virtues 
of Town Planning. It is good, therefore, to know that the 
Ongar Rural District Council has at length adopted the 
Town Planning Act. Indeed, the event induced an invo- 
cation of the Muse of Poesy. 


Whenever I journey to Ongar, 

My lectures seem longer and longer, 
I do all I can, 
To induce them to plan, 

By arguments stronger and stronger. 
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In coming to Chapter V. on ‘‘ Recommendations,” we 
are pleased to note the proposals for open spaces, public 
and private. Recreation, public parks, and commons are 
discussed, and the green belt round London is recognised 
as difficult for the region because the present green spaces 
radiate. The belt may have to be farther out as regards 
this Region. 

It is not considered desirable to introduce further industries 
into the Region, except on the low-lying lands of the rivers 
Lea and Roding, the former being already canalized, as the 
latter might be. Woodford and Loughton have already 
received approval of their Schemes to permit industrial 
development, and if the process continues, Districts will 
enter upon a competitive process which leads to no good. 


The Report makes pleasant reading and is livened by 
many lightening sketches by Professor Adshead; his 
churches, mills and farm houses are particularly charming. 
The series of maps deserve special commendation. No. ! 

n ‘‘ Proposals”? shows how much development has lately 
occurred on both sides of the Epping Ridge and how little 


THE FIVE FOUNDATIONS 


elsewhere ; how industry may be placed near the railway 
lines at about ten places. It cannot be affirmed that the 
dense portion to the south-west is deficient i in green spaces, 
Epping Forest itself being long since ‘“‘ saved.” 

The Contour Plan (No. 2) gives a clear picture of the 
physical aspect of the Region, in which three valleys and 
three ridges radiate from Walthamstow north-eastwards. 
The Geological Plan (No. 3) is not very clear, but reveals 
by its hatching a preponderance of clay. Local Authorities 
are eleven in number, two Boroughs, six Urban Districts 
and two Rural Districts. (No. 1). The highest density 
of population is 49.5 per acre for Leyton ; Wanstead and 
Woodford are just over 11, while Epping Rural descends to 
.44, and our Ongar to .24, its minimum village reaching .08. 
Clearly, the Region is not overcrowded ; in ten years the 
whole population has increased from 350,000 to 380,000. 
The tentacles of the traffic octopus are well displayed on 
Map No. 5, showing it to be mostly through-traffic to regions 
beyond, which is an argument in favour of larger regional 
areas. The Lea Valley map we have already described. 

Whether modesty or economy has determined the handy 
format of the book, we do not know ; it is certainly in good 
taste. W.L.H. 


OF AESTHETIC PLANNING 


By VAUGHAN CORNISH, D.Sc. 
(A Speech teineenil at the Fifth Annual Conference on the Preservation of the Countryside, Norwich 1932.) 


HE wish to preserve something beautiful quickly begets 
T the thought whether this be practicable, and so it 
too often happens that the minds of those concerned 
with Planning Schemes never escape the confusion of 
compromise, a condition incompatible with artistic prevision. 
It is therefore of capital importance for the preservation 
of beauty in Town and Country that clear thinking upon the 
aesthetics of Scenery should precede administrative and 
executive work. In this way only can foundational principles 
be established—counsels of perfection which will guide us 
as surely as the polar star which remains for ever beyond 
our reach. 

In the Book of Revelations we are told that the heavenly 
Jerusalem has twelve foundations. The New Jerusalem 
which it is for us ‘to build in England’s green and pleasant 
land has five foundations. 


The First Foundation 

Such is the superior insistence which the definite symmetry 
of architecture exercises upon the eye that, whether a building 
be good or bad, it tends to become the focus of the rural 
landscape. But in the countryside the eye desires to dwell 
upon the natural forms of hill and forest, and so the first 
foundation of aesthetic planning is the adoption of such 
tone and colour for rural architecture that all new buildings 
shall take their place quietly and unobtrusively in the 
natural landscape. 


The Second Foundation 

The second foundation of aesthetic planning has to do 
with our Cities. Whether the architecture of a City be good 
or bad, whether the streets be well or ill laid out, a complete 
environment of formal lines, sharp angles and harsh, rigid 
surfaces becomes unutterably fatiguing to the eye. Thus 
whereas we can neither foresee nor effectively control the 
forms which future methods of construction may impose 
upon civic architecture, we can establish this foundation of 
urban planning, namely, that every City should be a garden 
city ; the rigid lines and hard surfaces of architecture relieved 
and offset by the tender foliage of trees, the weaving of their 
sinuous boughs, and the restful colour of soft, spreading 
lawns. In this way, moreover, we shall bring the fragrance 
of the country to the dweller in the town, which is no small 
contribution to aesthetic planning, for these sweet scents 
have a most potent influence in evoking the mood of appre- 
ciation for visual harmonies. 

Thus our second foundation is gardening and afforestation 
in the city. 


The Third Foundation 

In a well-ordered countryside, the isolated building 
takes its place quietly amidst vegetation ; in a well-planned 
city, the houses with harmonious elevation and definitely 
grouped, are offset by trees and lawns; but the radial 
suburb and the country road which has been subjected to 
ribbon development lack pictorial grouping and are as un- 
sociable as they are unpicturesque. ‘Thus the third founda- 
tion of aesthetic planning is the formation of the satellite 
suburb as a small garden city. 


The Fourth Foundation 

The fourth foundation of the new plan of England is an 
unimpaired outlook on the sea from the Watering Places 
which are the chief holiday resort of our people. Between 
the front terrace of the town and the unmatched horizon 
which bounds the view from our island home there has 
arisen, since the seaside became popular, an extraordinary 
jumble of bad structures. The “ chinoisery”” of pier and 
kiosk, the sham woodwork of beach-hut and bungalow, 
are at best trivial, and at their worst entirely vulgar. Most 
of these structures are, mercifully, not very solid, and all are 
subject to rapid weathering, so that there are opportunities 
for amelioration; but in order that a seemly foreshore 
may be ensured, our architects will have to bend their minds 
upon the special problem of designing suitably for the back- 
ground of the sea. 


The Fifth Foundation 

These four foundations have to do with the aspect of 
the scenery of civilization ; the fifth and last foundation has 
to do with its prospect, or outlook. 

It may be laid down as an axiom for the planning of England 
that complete landscapes of wild nature must be preserved, 
for if a people live in a country where the works of Man 
are everywhere in view, their national environment will 
convey an utterly misleading impression of the relation of 
Humanity to the Universe. Thus one of the foundations 
of our structure of aesthetic planning is the reservation of 
areas of wild country as National Parks for free rambling ; 
containing, however, in their remoter recesses Nature 
Sancturies for the protection of rare species of animals and 
plants, in order that the variety of wild life may not be 
diminished. 

Let those whose task it is to deal with the problems of 
local government keep this picture of the ideal England 
steadily in view; so will these guiding principles prevent 
a paralysing oscillation of the mind between the desirable 
and the practicable. 
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THE REGIONS OF ENGLAND AND WALES 


ee following is a list of 120 areas that have been subject to Survey and Regional Planning 
by Joint Committees, 48 of which have Executive powers. They are marked with an asterisk. 
The numbers give the approximate order of formation of the Committees. Those that have 
issued Reports are marked + 











1. Doncastert 41. N. Middlesext *82. Leigh (Sub-Reg. In 2) 
2. Manchestert 42. S. Bucks & Thamesidet *83. N. Cheshire * 
(Parts of Lancs., Cheshire (In 77) *84. E. Cheshire im 
and Derby) *43. Woodbridge (Nr. Ipswich) *85. Rossendale i 
3. geval se 44. Eastbourne & Dist.t *86. Oldham & Dist. _,, 
ie «Geet re 45. Fylde (Lancs.) "87. N. Derbyshire _,, 
5. W. Middlesext a “88. Wigan & Dist. 
@ S. ‘Tynesidet 47. Lake Dist. 5.t 89. Reading (In 46) 
7. N. Tynesidet 48. Sheffieldt 90. Winchester 
* 8. Rotherhamt ni ri — oe . ee 
.deeitinkies) 2 2 oS, Soeeeaanen fee 62) 
10. Wirralt , nd Leicestershire} (Part of) 93. Chester (In 3) 
tee kc oC 94. Northamptont 
12. Thames Valleyt 53. get va — = iia Petes 
(Parts of Surrey & M’d’sex) a 8 nog ity ) 96. N.W. Sussex 
P 54. Mid-Northamptonshiret 
13. E. Glamorgan 55. Cambridgeshire (Part of) 97. W. Essext 
if. Lancaster & Dist.t *56. Brighouse & Dist. (Yorks) 98. Bedfordshire 
15. Mid. Glamorgan 57. E. Sussex (N. Area) 99. Rugbyt 
16. E. Kentt *58. Hartlepools (Durham) *100. Clacton & Tendring 
17. Leeds & Bradford} 59. Cumbriat (Cumberland & 101. Scarborough 
a pose pen rs “e ' : — of Westmorland) *102. Tonbridge (In 30) 
90, pe sali tained 60. Wye Valley (Part of *103. Chipping Norton (In 50) 
' idlandt Glamorgan, Hereford and 
(Warwick, and parts of Mon.) *104. Rochdale (In 2) 
Worcester and Staffs.) 61. Swadlincote (Staffs). *105. Wolverhampton & Dist.t 
*21. N. Tees *62. S. Devon (In 20) 
22. S. Essext 63. Gloucestershire (Part of) *106. Burnley & Dist. (N.E. 
23. E. Carm. & W. Glam. *64. Hythe & Eltham Lancs. No. 2, In 31) 
24. Bath & Bristolt 65. Wrexham (Denbigh) *107. Sutton Coldfield and 
a Deva Somerset) 66. Southampton : Redditch (In 20) 
20. ‘ ‘ *67. Norfolk (E. Central) 108. Banbury & Dist. (In 50) 
26. Chesterfield} ~ 68. Bushey & Watford (In 32)  %109. Batley & Dist. (In 17) 
= S.W. Lancs.} *69. Mid-Herts (In 32) *110. Penrith & Dist.t (In 59) 
28. Worthing & Dist. *70. Folkestone *111. Mid-Cheshire (Area No. 3 
29. N.W. Kent} *71. Central N. Durham (In 6) In 34) 
ri ae eat *72. Keighley (In 17) (Yorks) *112. Mid-Cheshire (Area No. 5 
= oan ; *73. Woodstock (In 50) ite : Faia aes 
#33. §.W. Sussext *74. S. Oxfordshire (In 50) 4 wy g o - 
34. Mid-Cheshiret a act. main ina 
35. Mid-Surreyt *76. Leek (In 25) ‘ie 4 — eae 
36. W. Surrey 77. Buckinghamshire *117. Mid-Cheshire (Area No. 4 
*37. Preston & Dist. *78. Manchester (Sub-Reg. In 2) Runcorn, In 34) 
38. N.E. Kentt *79. Chorley - 118. Mid-Essex 
39. Brighton, Hove & Dist.t *80. Bolton 119. E. Suffolk 
40. N.W. Surreyt *81. Bury - 120. Greater Londont (1927) 
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A sketch map of the 120 Regions of England and Wales for which Joint Committees have been formed as set forth 
on the opposite page, where the numerals are attached to the names of the Regions. 
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OUR CHANGING COUNTRYSIDE 
VANISHED GLORIES OF GREAT ESTATES 


By JOHN STEVENSON, F.|.Arb., Barrister-at-Law, General Secretary, Incorporated Auctioneers 
and Landed Property Agents. 


UST as I was considering on what note to begin 

this article there was placed on my desk the 
“* Seventy-Fifth Report of the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue for the Year ended March 3lst, 
1932.” A neat, blue (or should it be Blue) book, 
it contains less than a hundred pages, and is thus 
considerably more slender than most Government 
compilations. 

Table 4 shows the net receipts from all Inland 
Revenue Duties during the ten years, 1922-1932, 
and I note therefrom that Income and Super ‘Tax 
brought in (1931-2) some £365,000,000 out of a total 
of £450,000,000. Estate, Legacy, and Succession 
Duties produced another £65,000,000 and Stamp 
Duties over £17,000,000. Remains only about 
£3,000,000, for which to account, and of this 
£2,200,000 was paid for Excess Profits Duty, and 
Corporation Profits 'Tax. 


From the whole £450,000,000, the State netted 
but £606,000 in Land Tax, and £224,000 in Land 
Values Duties. 


If, therefore, the sad tale of the changing country- 
side be said to have its plot in land taxation per se, 
the story would be thin indeed. 


Many other factors need, however, to be taken 
into consideration. 


First, it is often repeated that Sir William Har- 
court’s introduction of Death Duties served also to 
sound the death-knell of the large rural estates which 
had grown and flourished from the time of Sir 
Robert Walpole down to that of Lord Salisbury. 


Next Mr. Lloyd George comes in for a full share 
of obloquy, while the general legislative ‘‘ policy 
of squandermania,” spread over the past fifty years, 
is as hotly assailed, on the one flank, by the country 
squires, as on the other by Sir Ernest Benn and those 
who agree with his way of thinking. 


In my humble view these things are of relatively 
little importance. Mr. G. K. Chesterton was a good 
deal nearer the truth when he wrote (“‘ The Secret 
People ”) :— 

‘* They have given us into the hand of new unhappy 
lords, 

Lords without anger and honour, who dare not 
carry their swords, 

They fight by shuffling papers; they have bright 
dead alien eyes ; 

They look at our labour and laughter as a tired 
man looks at flies. 

And the load of their loveless pity is worse than 
the ancient wrongs, 

Their doors are shut in the evening; and they 
know no songs.” 


Times and customs have changed so rapidly in 
the past twenty years that we fail to observe what 


should be obvious. Rural England of 1913 would 
still be recognizable by the landed proprietors who 
were the props of North and Pitt in Parliament. 
Rural England in 1933 has undergone a Revolution 
such as it has never known before. 


The Railways? They only scratched the surface 
here and there, and the smoke of the new ‘“ industrial 
areas ”’ blackened but a few inconsiderable patches 
where was formerly grass and woodland. Right 
up to the beginning of “‘ Post War” an unspoilt 
countryside could be re-discovered each week-end 
within an hour’s leisurely cycle-run of Charing 
Cross—east, north, south, or west. 


Now, the difficulty is to find any spot, from 
Northumberland to Cornwall, where a lover of 
quietude will not, at any moment, find his peace 
disturbed by trumpeting, elephantine charabancs, 
or an explosive cohort of motors and motor-cycles. 


Naturally, with“ Plebs ” adventuring far beyond 
those Margate or Hampstead delights that spelt 
Nirvana to a previous generation, the successors 
of the Duke of Omnium, Squire Western, and Sir 
Moses Mainchance have found it desirable to seek 
their own enjoyment still farther afield! Few, I 
think, are likely to follow Lord Lymington’s interesting 
suggestion, and, by pooling lands and resources to 
mutual, and possibly, national benefit, secure for 
old-time landlordism yet another new lease of life. 


Two Per Cent. 

From the earliest Feudal times the purchase of 
land conferred a status on the owner definitely 
higher than could be obtained by wealth in money 
or merchandise. Only landowners could be candi- 
dates for Parliament, and the franchise was mostly 
in the hands of those showing title, however small, 
to “‘ a stake in ” the soil of their shire. 


With such and many equally more important 
privileges came duties, and the reddest Communist 
would not deny that, in general, however much 
landowners have inherited the Feudal outlook in their 
relations with tenants and dependants, they have 
rarely neglected the tasteful preservation of their 
domains. 


Naturally ? 


May be so, but the fact remains that the great rural 
proprietors, having first acquired, over several 
generations, a keen interest in all appertaining to 
their surroundings, showed no greed in respect of 
that other kind of interest so attractive to the banking 
and money lending fraternities. 


The record, for example, of the Dukes of Bedford, 
who have long had vast possessions in town and 
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country, is a record of grand stewardship that com- 
pares very favourably with, say, the Crown authorities 
in dealing with the Regent Street leases. Improved 
drainage, better housing, continued attention to all 
matters affecting sound husbandry, these were ever 
the concern of the great proprietors, and the “Times” 
leader of December 3rd 1928 on “ Town Planning 
Old and New ” rightly emphasises the importance 
of their work. 


‘The Times’ ’’ Views 


In the course of this tribute, the ‘‘ Times ” 
says :— 

“The main principles underlying town-planning 
schemes have, as Mr. R. Strachan Gardiner, the 
Secretary of the Central Landowners’ Association, 
says, been practised as a system of estate control 
for centuries. The placing of big country houses 
and parks, with typical English villages around 
them; the choice of sites for the farmsteads and 
other estate buildings ; and the planting of woods 
and trees for other and more aesthetic purposes than 
the production of timber—these are all in effect 
examples and anticipations of the modern practice 
of ‘ zoning’ and all a part of the system of the big 
estates that used to be one of the glories of the country. 
Subconsciously, at all events, it was a point of honour 
and a long-standing tradition with most of their 
owners to build and plant, not only for themselves, 
but also with an eye to the health and enjoyment 
of their neighbours. In many cases, as for instance 
at Windsor and Knole, the parks were and are 
thrown open to all and sundry ; the houses that grew 
up on the estate had to be of a type that did not 
clash with the character of the country around them ; 
and, generally speaking, care was taken to prevent 
the necessary buildings from being in any way a 
blot on the landscape.” 


‘‘ Other times, other men.”’ There are still some 
landowners of the old type left, many of them hard 
put to it or quite unable to keep up the old traditional 
customs of the relations between themselves and 
their tenants, such as the remission or reduction of 
rents when times are bad and bank accounts over- 
drawn. But in a great number of cases all over the 
country they have been obliged by death duties and 
other forms of taxation and the heavy cost of main- 
tenance to dispose of their landed property alto- 
gether. With the break up of their estates the 
functions which they used voluntarily to discharge 
have passed into the hands of others, and among 
them that of town planning in country districts has 
devolved upon local authorities. Their task is 
not too easy. The expense of acquiring the land 
necessary for the preservation of open spaces and 
agricultural belts must in any case be heavy. When 
the land which they require for these purposes is 
still in the hands of the original owners, they are 
dealing with a set of men who, besides the help 
which they have given to their tenants in the past, 
have made many sacrifices in the way of selling 
plots on their property for public purposes at prices 
below their market value—to say nothing of the 
decreased values of parts of it still in their possession 
attributable to schemes prepared by town planners. 
In alluding to the advice given to local authorities 
by the Minister of Health, urging them to discuss 
their proposals with the landowners before they are 
given definite and formal shape, Mr. Strachan 
Gardiner is able to say from his experience as Secre- 
tary of the Central Landowners’ Association that they 
warmly appreciate the considerations thus shown 
for their interests, and that there is a real desire 
among them to co-operate, to the extent of their 
ability, with schemes intended for the public benefit. 
But there are cases when it may make all the difference 











(By courtesy of 

the Headmaster, Mr. 
W. W. Parkinson, 
M.A.) 


Ashtead Park, saved by transformation into the City of London Freemen’s School, 1926. 
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to them without any consequent injury to the 
community, whether this or that part of their estate 
is marked down for building sites or for the line of 
an arterial road. On points such as these discussions 
between the two parties ought certainly to be an 
understood thing. Nor, as Mr. Strachan Gardiner 
suggests, is it in accordance with British ideas of 
fair play that a particular individual should be asked 
to shoulder without adequate compensation the 
expense of an improvement of which the benefit 
will be reaped by the community. 


Speculators’ Quick Profits 

This is no more than bare truth and justice, for 
up to very recent times the majority of landowners 
were content if they received about 2% to 23% 
interest on their real estate capital, while quite a 
number drew on the profits of other investments 
to make good deficiencies at the Hall or the Home 
Farm. 

Unfortunately, however, for ordered rural develop- 
ment, the change from prosperity to rank depression 
has come about all too rapidly, and generally, so 
that now, in practically every county from North- 
umberland to Cornwall, far more large properties 
are on the market than can find buyers prepared to 
continue and preserve the present user. 

Nevertheless, be it especially emphasised that 
where the Town or Country Planner is still able to 
deal direct with landlords of the type of the Duke 
of Bedford, in connection with the acquisition of 
sites for studied development, his task is likely to 
be far easier than when negotiations have to be made 
with the property speculators or with the small 














owners. As Sir George Courthorpe, M.P. remarked 
to the C.P.R.E. Conference at Ashridge, in March 
1931 (The Landowner and the Preservation of 
Rural England) the small owner is constantly under 
the temptation “‘to take the chance of getting a 
little extra cash”? and so assents perhaps to the 
display of flaring advertisements and signs, or sells 
his land outright to a syndicate that cares everything 
for quick profits, and nothing for amenities, or the 
commonweal. 


The Stately Homes 

In that much discussed work by the late Mr. 
D. H. Lawrence, “‘ Lady Chatterley’s Lover’ is 
included more than one striking picture illustrating 
the unceasing change of landed proprietorship. 

He writes :— 

“England, my England ! But which is my 
England? The stately homes of England make 
good photographs, and create the illusion of a 
connection with the Elizabethans. The handsome 
old halls are there, from the days of Good Queen 
Anne and Tom Jones. But smuts fall and blacken 
on the drab stucco, that has long ceased to be golden. 
And one by one, like the stately homes, they are 
abandoned. Now they are being pulled down. 
As for the cottages of England—there they are— 
great plasterings of brick dwellings on the hopeless 
countryside. 

““ Now they are pulling down the stately homes, 
the Georgian halls are going. Fritchley, a perfect 
old Georgian was even now being demolished. It 
was in perfect repair; till the war the Weatherleys 
had lived in style there. But now it was too big, 





Views of Horsley Towers and the Grounds, Surrey, saved by conversion into St. Michael’s School, 1927 


(By courtesy of Misses Maule &"Isaacson, the Principals) 
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Haggerston Castle, Northumberland, demolished. 





Chillingham Castle, Northumberland, vacant 


(By courtesy of **‘ Newcastle Chronicle’’) 


too expensive, and the country had become too 
uncongenial. The gentry were departing to pleasan- 
ter places, where they could spend their money 
without having to see how it was made. 

This is history. One England blots out another. 
The mines had made the halls wealthy. Now they 
were blotting them out, as they had already blotted 
out the cottages. The industrial England blots 
out the agricultural England. One meaning blots 
out another. The New England blots out the Old 
England. And the continuity is not organic, but 
mechanical.” 

The interest of the older type of landed proprietor 
was (and still often is) mainly agricultural. Once 
this ceases to be of primary significance, amenity 
preservation becomes almost at once a matter of 
very minor importance. 

So the Halls empty, and the roads are filled ! 
“England, my England!” 


Schools and Clubs 

Writing in the “ Sunday Times ” of January 8th, 
that paper’s Newcastle correspondent noted that 
Haggerston Castle is being demolished. Otterburn 
Towers, when offered for sale recently, did not 
attract a single bid. Chillingham Castle has no 
tenant. Seaton Delaval is roofless, and “ presents 
a depressing spectacle.” Significantly the— 
Conservative—‘‘ Sunday Times” adds that “ the 
local authorities are powerless in the matter. Much 
as they regret it, they can only allow the buildings 
to decay...” 

A small, but only a small, percentage of vacated 
mansions surrounded by timbered parks, and past- 
ures, are finding a new sphere of usefulness as schools, 
clubs, and other social institutions. Stowe, the 
former seat of the Dukes of Buckingham, is one 
such instance that will readily be called to mind. 
Others are Bryanston and Canford Manor, in 
Dorsetshire, Ottershaw in Surrey, while early last 
year Maiden Erlegh (sometime the property of the 
late Mr. S. B. Joel) was bought by Captain Waterlow 
Fox, to be converted for educational purposes. 


Next term also Clayesmore School will transfer 
from near Winchester and re-assemble at Iwerne 
Minster, near Blandford, in Dorset, where Mr. 
J. H. Ismay lived till his death a sort while ago. 

At Betteshanger, Lord Northbourne’s Kentish 
home, a preparatory school (on the Dalton plan) 
is to open for boys entered for the public schools, 
while a similar plan is in prospect at Maidwell Hall 
in Northamptonshire, where Major R. B. Loder 
resided. 

Situate on the site of Chevy Chase, Otterburn 
Hall thrives as a private hotel. So also does Newton 
House, near Catterick. 

Frankly, however, the demand for large houses, 
encumbered by equally vast estates, falls very far 
short of the supply. In Somerset alone, I was 
recently informed by one of the county M.P.’s, 
some 200 mansions are vacant. Many have been 
in the agents’ hands for years without result, partly 
because the bill for making good dilapidations and 
putting them in tenantable repair would be sufficient 
to frighten off most would-be purchasers. At the 
same time the surrounding land is falling into decay, 
and the state of the timber has become veritably 
lamentable. 


Agents’ Reports 

One hardly needs the corroborative evidence of 
the estate agent to support what is apparent to any 
intelligent observer. Here, however, are a few 
typical specimens :— 

‘““ Demand for houses up to £2,000 fairly good ; 
few inquiries for properties from that figure upwards, 
and a large number available.” 

‘““ Large country houses cannot be disposed of 
except at rents just sufficient to pay for the upkeep 
and outgoings.” 

“Large residences are not in demand and in 
some cases, where sufficient land has adjoined, the 
residence has been demolished and the land developed 
for smaller houses.” 

In his recent Presidential Address to the Chartered 
Surveyors’ Institution, Mr. C. Gerald Eve stressed 
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that the surveyors “‘ can no longer obtain funds with 
which to improve agricultural estates by land drainage, 
improved buildings, afforestation, and similar works ; 
instead he is engaged in arranging mortgages, cutting 
down necessary repairs, reducing staffs, and in 
examining and putting into operation all possible 
economies.” Later Mr. Eve emphasised the effect 
of the National Government calling a halt in the 
erection of public works and buildings, “‘ for thus 
land which was to be taken for these purposes is no 
longer required.” 


Great Opportunities for Garden Cities 

Turning to my “ Times ” this morning I have no 
difficulty in finding plenty of “ bargains ” for the 
land speculator, and one knows only too well how 
these opportunities have been used during, especially, 
the fourteen years that have elapsed since the end 
of the War. True, by the date these words are in 
print, the new Town and Country Planning Act 
will be in force. This statute is more comprehensive 
and far reaching than any of its predecessors. Even 
so, a long period must pass before it becomes of 
full effect, and meantime astute lawyers will discover 
its many loopholes, and schemes of “‘ development ” 
slip through unchecked till it is too late to stop them. 

I venture to throw out this suggestion to all who 
have at heart the cause of Garden Cities. 

The number of large estates, within easy reach of 
the metropolis, that still remain in their original 
form, is growing, yearly, rapidly less. The nearer 
such are to London, and the better the transport 
facilities, in proportion is the eagerness of the specu- 
lator to snap them up. Cannot at least one be 
captured, and made a new Garden City ? 


To-day, for example, I note that X —, 
Kent, only 22 miles from London, and clightfully 
situated, is in the market at a price low, even judged 
by the present prevailing low rates at which real 
estate may be acquired. Apart from the house, 
which might form an excellent centre for the social 
activities of the community, several hundred acres 
of land are immediately available. What a chance 
if but it could be embraced without delay ! 





Garden City Companies have to build Estate 
Offices, Libraries, Clubs and Meeting-rooms for the 
people they draw to their new estates. A glance at 
some of the mansions illustrating this article will at 
once suggest that they are suitable and ready for use 
in many parts of the country. 


To sum up, an increasing number of large estates 
and mansions are now not beneficially occupied, 
and the loss, on this account, to the local rates, is 
very considerable. If these properties can be 
utilised for the general benefit in part solution of 
the housing problem, then the case for inter- 
vention to this end is sufficiently strong to justify 
matters not being left as they are. In another 
twenty years, or perhaps even ten, the land required 
for tasteful development, may not be obtainable 
where it is most wanted. It is therefore necessary 
to act now. The first step is to keep in constant 
touch with this ‘‘ changing countryside ” and to be 
ready with a proposition when the opportunity 
presents itself. Whether the Garden Cities and 
Town Planning Association includes a Committee 
having this among its duties I do not know. It 
would certainly prove very valuable, and might 
bridge the way to the next step—actual acquisition. 








The Abbey Railway, Lilleshall, Shropshire, one of the features of an amusement centre. 
By courtesy of the Lilleshall Estate Limited) 
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THE PROVISION OF OPEN SPACES 


A DISCUSSION OF POWERS AND PROCEDURE UNDER THE TOWN AND 
COUNTRY PLANNING ACT 


By Sir Selwyn Fremantle 


Op whole volume of the monumental Regional 
Survey of New York, by Mr. Thomas Adams, 
deals with ‘‘ The Study of Parks, Playgrounds and 
other Recreational Facilities,” and, as Mr. Adams 
states, it is no longer necessary to procure evidence 
cf the social and public importance of providing 
such facilities. ‘‘ Wholesome play,” he says, “‘ acts 
as a preventive of delinquency and other misuses of 
time and energy. It is a great educator, physically, 
mentally and morally. It promotes health and aids 
towards a fuller development of well rounded 
personality.” 


Municipal Ownership. 

Now there are some countries in which urban 
authorities own the whole or a large proportion of 
the land included within their boundaries and there 
is then no difficulty in setting apart a sufficient area 
for open spaces. In Soviet Russia for instance, all 
vested interests disappeared in the revolution, 
municipal boundaries were revised and the whole 
of the land within the town area is now controlled 
by the local authorities. In Czecho-Slovakia by the 
expropriation of large landowners the town of Prague 
obtained an increase of area of 10,000 acres at the 
low price of £31 per acre (T.P.I. Journal, July 1931). 
Municipalities in Finland, Sweden, Poland and 
Holland own or have purchased large areas for town 
extension (7.P.I. Journal, Dec. 1926). In -German 
towns of over 20,000 inhabitants the average propor- 
tion of land owned by the municipalities, exclusive 
of streets, is 23.7 per cent. Berlin, for instance, 
owns 29.8 per cent. and Munich 17.5 per cent. of 
its area (G.C. & T.P. Magazine, March, 1926). 
The proportion in Vienna is 25 per cent. In India 
the Town Improvement Trusts of Lucknow and 
Cawnpore have purchased large areas for the 
extension of those cities and the same has been done 
by the Municipality of Barcilly. In England the 
acquisition of land for any purpose but immediate 
use for housing, streets or other public purpose is 
discouraged. When the Manchester Corporation 
was foreseeing enough to propose the purchase of a 
large area on its outskirts, that of Wythenshawe, for 
future development, great difficulty and delay was 
experienced in securing the necessary powers. 
It is only the two Garden Cities of Letchworth and 
Welwyn which have unfettered control of the 
development of their area. Thus local authorities 
generally in this country are at a considerable 
disadvantage in comparison with those of the 
countries mentioned above in securing that open 
form of development which will make full provision 
for the recreation facilities which modern civilisation 
requires. It is therefore particularly necessary to 
provide for such facilities in town planning schemes. 


Procedure in America. 

In the United States, where recourse has not 
been had to Municipal ownership, the necessity for 
making provision for open spaces is well recognised 
and other means have been adopted for securing 
that end. The various Park Commissions which have 
the right to levy a small rate over large areas for the 
provision of Parks and Parkways have added very 
largely to the area of open spaces provided for 
public use and their expenditure has been repaid 
many times over by the increase in rateable value 
which they have brought to the areas in which they 
have operated. We have some parallel to this in 
the decision of the Middlesex County Council to 
contribute 75 per cent. of the cost of approved 
schemes in the County, so spreading the cost over a 
large area. That expenditure also is to a great 
extent recoverable as will be subsequently shown. 
But it is in the provision of open spaces in develop- 
ment schemes that the United States is in advance 
of us. The recent planning law provides for the 
constitution of a Planning Board for each city, town 
or village which adopts it, and the board has power 
to require that a plan should show, in addition to 
streets of sufficient width, “a park or parks suitably 
located for playground or other recreational 
purposes.” The decision of the Planning Board is 
subject to review by the Civil Courts, but the mere 
fact that the provision of playgrounds is contemplated 
as an ordinary incident of development is a great 
point gained. The powers of the Planning Board, 
moreover, make possible an offset of land for open 
spaces against land for streets so that with careful 
planning the developer can save on streets and throw 
the saving into two small parks. And it is worth 
his while to make every effort to do so since he 
realises a saving in the cost of construction of 
streets. 

In some of the Western States the law provides 
for compulsory dedication of 5 per cent. of the area 
as play parks. Mr. Montagu Harris, in his presi- 
dential address to the Town Planning Institute in 
November, 1927, gave the following examples. 

“In Dayton, Ohio, one of the rules prepared by the City 
Planning Board reads: ‘It is deemed desirable that at 


least 5 per cent. of the net area of every plot, exclusive of 
streets, should be set aside as a play park. Where such plot con- 
tains less than 40 acres the 5 per cent. reserve should be 
combined wherever possible with reserves of other plots.’ 
And it is reported to be the practice of real estate developers 
in that city to set aside ‘an appreciable percentage.’ A 
similar percentage is said to be aimed at in Akron, O., and 
Kenosha, Wis., while the City of St. Paul, Minn., has an 
act of 1885 under which no plots of 20 acres or more are 
to be accepted unless one twentieth of the area, exclusive of 
streets and alleys, is dedicated as public parks. As far as 
my information goes it does not appear that there is any 
question of compensation in connection with these 
requirements.” 
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In other Countries. 

In other countries similar laws prevail. In the 
same address Mr. Montague Harris stated that the 
French Town Planning Acts require that every estate 
developer shall reserve at least one fourth of his 
land for streets and open spaces without com- 
pensation. 

In Hamburg it was stated by Dr. Schumacher, 
in welcoming our Association in 1930, that “ the 
standard set by the City is that on every estate 
6.5 square metres of open space must be allowed 
for each person.” Presumably this is without 
compensation. With a population of 50 to the 
acre it would amourt to about 7 per cent. of the 
area. 

In Kenya a recent Bill (it does not appear whether 
it has yet become law) provides that no compensation 
is payable where a proportion of land not exceeding 
20 per cent. is reserved for parks or open spaces. 

Lastly, it appears from a paper submitted by 
Gustaf Linden, -architect, Swedish Royal Building 
Board, to the International Federation for Housing 
and Town Planning in 1926, that it was proposed 
that private land owners should not only give up to 
one third of their land (according to the town plan) 
for streets and open spaces, but shall also be re- 
sponsible for cost of construction. 


Betterment. 

Up to the present there is no law or practice 
prevailing in this country to compel or induce 
developers to make provision for open spaces in 
their schemes. As Sir E. Bonham Carter states in 
his article in the G.C. & T.P. Magazine for May, 
1931, neither the existing law nor the Town and 
Country Planning Act which came into force this 
year ensure that in areas newly developed adequate 
open spaces will be provided to mect the needs of 
the residents in those areas. What the new Act 
does is to re-enact the provision of the present law 
which enables the local authority making a scheme 
to reserve open spaces private or public, subject to 
payment of compensation. And there is also a 
provision that, where by the coming into operation 
of a town planning scheme his property is increased 
in value, 75 per cent. of the increase can now (instead 
of 50 per cent. before) be recovered from the 
owner. 

It might have been expected that since, as Sir 
E. Bonham Carter says, this principle of betterment 
has been on the Statute Book since 1909 substantial 
compensation for expenditure incurred on open 
spaces might have been recovered by its means, but, 
as he points out, it is a difficult matter to decide at 
the time an open space is reserved what lands are 
increased in value and by what amount and the 
provision that payment must be made at once before 
the owner has realised any pecuniary benefit naturally 
when so much is doubtful keeps the amount low. 
In fact there have been very few cases where the 
principle has been applied at all. In the case of 
Gunnersbury Park, for instance, which covers 
200 acres and was acquired by a group of local 
authorities, it was stated by Mr. Lawrence Chubb 
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at a meeting of the National Playing Fields Associa- 
tion in 1927 that the value of some adjoining land 
had risen from £150 to £2,000 per acre, but no 
special assessment for betterment had been levied 
on the owner. 


Negotiations with Owners. 

Something can, of course, be done by negotiations 
with owners, especially where the local authority 
owns public services such as drainage and water 
supply. The following examples are given by the 
City Surveyor of Leeds (7.P.J. fournal, Jan. 1932). 

An estate of about 500 acres was crossed by two arterial 
roads of 125 ft. and 85 ft. and also included a number of 
50 ft. and 60 ft. roads laid down under the Town Planning 
Scheme. The owners agreed to dedicate free of cost 
1. 384 acres of land suitable for playing fields. 

2. A parkway strip adjoining a stream nearly a mile 
in length. 
3. A small open space about 14 acres. 
4. The additional area required for main arterial 
roads in excess of the bye-law width of street. 

The Corporation agreed to construct certain of these 
roads at their own expense and to give the owners a sewer 
outlet for part of the estate which was unsewered, the 
owner paying for a bye law width of street and sewering 
charges when the land adjoining on either side is built upon. 

In another case, an owner held 140 acres, abutting on a 
regional road 60 ft. wide and on to another road 100 ft. wide, 
and mainly leased to a golf club. The Corporation required 
six acres of land to be dedicated for the widening of these 
roads and also asked for the reservation of the land used 
by the golf club as a private open space. The owner, 
however, wished to develop 40 acres of the golf course for 
building. ‘The Corporation owned the adjoining estate, a 
reservoir, and the land abutting on it. By an arrangement 
made the owner would be able to build on 40 acres of the 
golf course, the remaining area of which would be reserved 
as a private open space, and the owner would be given 
facilities to lease sufficient land from the Corporation to 
enable the golf course to be carried on, this also being 
scheduled as a private open space. 

In Hull it was stated by the City Engineer that the power 
to claim betterment has been a very useful lever in negoti- 
ating land purchases (T.P.I. Journal, Jan. 1932) and in the 
Ruyslip-Northwood Scheme a claim for betterment against 
an owner enabled areas aggregating 83 acres to be purchased 
for open spaces for the very moderate price of £1,100 
(T.P.1. Journal, July, 1927). 


Purchase of Extra Areas. 

But in most cases local authorities have had to 
pay the full building value for land required for 
playing fields and only a small proportion of the 
land scheduled as public open space in Town 
Planning Schemes has been dedicated by its owner. 

Town planning schemes, therefore, have been 
chiefly of service to the provision of open spaces 
by calling attention to their necessity and indicating 
the most suitable land for the purpose. Local 
authorities have not generally been willing to pur- 
chase land before the neighbourhood has been largely 
built over and have thus been obliged to pay very 
nearly the full building value. Nor does it appear 
that any local authority has obtained power to 
purchase a larger area than is required for a park 
m order to reimburse itself by sale of the adjoining 
plots at the increased value, though this is a method | 
which has frequently been adopted in America and 
also by Town Improvement Trusts in India. This 
principle has been adopted in England in the case 
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of new roads where the Ministry is enabled by the 
Act of 1909 to purchase a strip 220 yards wide on 
either side in order to control the valuable frontages 
which the road creates and this power has also been 
given to the Surrey County Council by its Act of 
1931, though it does not appear that the power has 
ever been exercised by either authority. But it is 
a principle which might well be extended to open 
spaces. 

Since then purchase of an extra area is not at 
present practicable and the principle of betterment 
is exceedingly difficult to apply by direct assessment 
on the area benefitted, the only resource left is 
negotiations with developers and other owners, 
with a claim for betterment and also the provision 
of sewerage and sometimes water facilities as bargain- 
ing counters. Obviously successful negotiations 
require a most alert and competent executive to 
carry them through and this can rarely be obtained 
except in the case of large and powerful authorities. 


Dedication of a portion of the area. 

That this is an unsatisfactory position and likely 
eventually to be a handicap to this country in the 
effort to produce a healthy and athletic population, 
there is little room for doubt. The remedy suggested 
by Sir E. Bonham Carter in the article already 
mentioned is “to require the owner of any land 
exceeding a stated area, say 10 acres, which is 
included in a scheme and is planned for building, 
to preserve as a private open space land equal in 
area to a proportion, say one fifth, of the land planned 
for building. It should be a condition that the 
private open space and its situation is subject to the 
reasonable approval of the Responsible Authority, 
who, before granting their approval, would satisfy 
themselves that it was suitable to be converted 
eventually into a public open space.” He further 
suggested that the owner of smaller areas planned 
for building in future should pay into an open 
spaces fund one fifth of the building value of those 
areas less than agricultural value. 

The adoption of such a proposal would solve the 
difficult problem of open spaces. It may be said 
that public opinion is not ripe for such a drastic 
measure. 

But a similar scheme was put forward by Capt. 
Ronald Henderson, M.P., a member of the Com- 
mittee of the Central Landowners’ Association in a 
paper read before the Town Planning Institute in 
April, 1931. Capt. Henderson said that it is ‘“ the 
considered view of the association that there must 
be compensation for loss of building value, but they 
also recognise that it is quite fair that, where an 
increment value has accrued over and above the 
agricultural value, betterment tax should be paid.” 


Increment Tax. 

Such a betterment or increment tax seems pre- 
ferable to the setting aside of a proportion of the 
land for open spaces. For the land so offered might 
not be suitable and might not be required in the. 
particular estate being dealt with, though in large 


estates it would no doubt be possible by agreement 
to take land instead of cash in settlement of the 
amount due. The fund could be used both for the 
acquisition of public open spaces and for compensa- 
tion for the loss in value of private open spaces 
left in the hands of their owners. 

With such a scheme the difficulty of setting off 
compensation against betterment and the complicated 
negotiations which have now to be carried through 
hurriedly in the short time available for consideration 
of plans would be avoided and ample opportunity 
would be given for consideration of the best sites 
to be acquired from the owners for open spaces. 

The fund should be administered by the regional 
authorities who would themselves acquire land for 
large parks and provide compensation to owners for 
restriction of building in private open spaces. And 
they would make over the balance to local authorities 
for the provision of recreation grounds and play- 
grounds. 

What the amount of the tax should be is a matter 
for consideration. The standard of public open 
spaces recommended by Sir Raymond Unwin in the 
Greater London Regional Report, is 7 acres for 
1,000 people, which with development at 50 people 
to the acre would require 35 per cent. of the area 
to be devoted to open spaces. While therefore good 
reason can no doubt be shown why recreation and 
playgrounds to this extent are required for the 
congested population of London the standard seems 
too high for application to undeveloped area. The 
standard aimed at in developments in the suburban 
area of New York is 10 per cent. of the area and 
the New York Regional Survey, Vol. vii, shows how 
this proportion can be obtained without loss to the 
developer under the “ neighbourhood unit ” scheme. 
This seems a fair standard to apply. But for large 
parks and private open spaces something more is 
required and it is suggested that the betterment or 
increment tax should be at the rate of 12} per cent. 
The owner of a plot sold for building would then be 
required to pay into the fund 124 per cent. of the 
increment in its value due to the demand for land 
for building. The tax would be levied on the 
unimproved value, i.e., the owner of land partly 
developed would be entitled to deduct his develop- 
ment expenses from the actual sale price before the 
increment was calculated. 

Thus if 20 half acre plots are sold for building 
at £250 per plot, total £5,000, and the development 
expenses are £1,500 and the agricultural value £500, 
the tax would be payable on the balance of £3,000. 


Open Spaces in Development Plans. 

Failing an arrangement of this kind it would 
apparently be possible within the frame work of the 
Town and Country Planning Act to secure in 
development plans a reasonable area for open spaces. 
Section 11 lays down that every scheme “ shall 
contain such provisions as are necessary or ex- 
pedient for regulating the development of land in 
the area to which the scheme applies . . . and in 
particular for dealing with any of the matters men- 
tioned in the second schedule of the Act.” 
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THE GARDEN CITY UNDER FIRE 


By THOMAS ADAMS, D.Eng., F.R.I.B.A., M.T.P.I., First Secretary of the Garden City Association. 


T an early meeting of the Garden City Associa- 

tion, Mr. G. K. Chesterton said that some people 
. regarded the idea of building garden cities as a joke : 
but that the “ real joke ’’ was the existing city with 
its overcrowding and slums. He also suggested 
that the movement would not succeed until more 
people criticised it. Such critics as there were in 
the early days were mainly “ practical men ”’ who 
considered the ideas of Ebenezer Howard as visionary. 
Although these have ceased to ridicule the ideas, 
too few of them have learned to appreciate their 
value. 


In recent years a new line of attack has been made 
from unexpected quarters. Certain town-planning 
enthusiasts, who have been offended by the continued 
evils of haphazard urban growth and the wanton 
destruction of the natural beauties of the English 
countryside, have been looking for the real devil 
in the piece. They think they have found him, 
and named him “ garden city development.”” That 
their devil is a “ bogey ” can easily be proved, but 
so long as he is presented to the world by his dis- 
coverers as a real being there is danger of his accep- 
tance as such by many who take things at their face 
value. 


The common mistake of those who, finding 
themselves annoyed with effects, misconstrue the 
causes, has led to a foolish and unfair indictment of 
garden city methods and ideas. What is called 
“* garden city development ”’ is said or implied by the 
new critics to be responsible for the evils associated 
with urban expansion into country districts, for the 
injury being caused to the domestic rusticity of the 
countryside, for commonplace architecture and 
disorderly open development in modern housing 
developments. Nothing could be more erroneous, 
but those who are unable to enquire into the premises 
on which these accusations are made regard them as 
having a certain plausibility. Thus, these charges 
may do much harm to the garden city movement 
and distract attention from the real causes of evils 
that are so widely deplored. 


False Premises 


Were we to accept the theory of the critics, that 
picturesque or romantic architecture should always 
be taboo, we would have to admit the truth of one 
of their indictments, namely, that parts of the 
architecture of garden cities have these qualities. 
But the fact that such qualities do exist at Letchworth 
and Hampstead Garden Suburb does not constitute 
them as essential to garden cities any more than 
that the imitations of classic styles of architecture 
in the same places are essential. Welwyn Garden 
City and Hampstead Garden Suburb, particularly, 
have fine groups of formal buildings which conform 
to the stylistic ideas of the critics. On the other 


hand, the cities they so much admire as examples of 
good town planning, e.g., Paris and Edinburgh, owe 
as much for their beauty to picturesque mediaeval 
as to classic buildings. 

The question of architectural style in garden 
cities is a question of personality, taste and judgment 
as to what is appropriate, on the part of the architects 
who are employed. As an issue it is quite distinct 
from whether garden cities are sound or unsound. 
Even where the architecture in garden cities or in 
any “‘open development ” is bad, that does not 
constitute an argument against garden cities or 
open development in themselves. 


Town and Country 


A more relevant indictment made against the 
movement is that it promotes the merging of town 
and country ; that is, it seeks to introduce more 
spaciousness into the town and to bring urban and 
rural populations into closer contact with one 
another for the benefit of each. Leaving aside for 
the moment the question of method of attaining 
this object, I believe it can be shown to be sound 
in principle. But to the new school of critics it is 
unsound, and its practicable application results in 
“ beastliness.”” It is claimed that “ The town is 
town: the country is country: black and white : 
male and female. Only in the preservation of these 
distinctions is there any salvation.” 


The falsity of the distinctions is revealed in the 
use of the term ‘‘ male and female,” which has no 
analogy in relation to combinations of nature and 
art. As to “ black and white ”—their combination 
and relation give pleasing results, as everyone knows. 
Town and country, however, can be so merged and 
organised as to make a completely satisfactory order 
quite different from that which exists in either a 
purely urban or purely rural structure. The order 
which is produced by the merging of town and coun- 
try is the offspring of man’s will, and, it may be 
good or bad according as it is well or ill designed. 


Art and Nature 

The mingling of town and country on the border- 
land between the two is not only inevitable but 
desirable ; and the art of man can be used to make 
the town-country as beautiful, in a new way, as either 
the compact town or rustic landscape. 


The forms given to towns, and the design of 
country into fields and hedges, occur to serve the 
wants of man, not to please his fancy. This is true, 
also, of the combination of town and country in the 
environs of cities. Human needs may be served 
in either case without disorder or “ beastliness.”’ 
The question as to what constitutes order or disorder 


—— 
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in a technical sense is one of civic design, a thing 
apart from close or open development, urban or 
rural, or urban-rural. 


In the most beautiful cities their chief adornments 
are secured by the alliance and blending of art and 
nature. This is true of every instance of town 
planning that is admired by our critics. Is it 
Edinburgh ? Well, look at the Princes Street 
Gardens and the Castle, which, together, are an 
example of the much abused open development 
and romanticism. Without the aid of this open 
and picturesque feature, Craig’s plan and Adam’s 
architecture would have had barren results as a 
whole. But even within the limited area of New 
Edinburgh’s plan, distinction is obtained by planted 
squares and gardens which take up a considerable 
part of the site. 

Or visualise Paris! How much of the display of 
its buildings depends on open park surroundings ? 
Imagine Paris without its Seine—a pure piece of 
nature, partly adorned and partly vulgarized by 
man. There are noble trees in Paris and these are 
only possible because of the degree of spaciousness 
within the city. The nobility of Washington is 
due to the combination of town and country. 

In London the beauty of the Eighteenth Century 
architecture was dependent on its open surroundings; 
its open squares and the fine trees withinthem. One 
of the most impressive pictures in London consists 
of the group of Government buildings as seen from 
the middle of St. James’s Park, which has been 
well planned on naturalistic lines. 


In connection with housing, communities have 
always striven to get the greatest practical degree of 
open development. The only thing that has inter- 
fered with the satisfying of the demand of workpeople 
to obtain spacious surroundings to their homes has 
been that the cost has been greater than they could 
afford. 


It is desirable to group our buildings and give 
urban dignity to our towns and also to obtain as 
much rural isolation to our country districts as 
possible ; but we cannot secure this by ignoring 
facts, and what the critics of garden cities are ob- 
jecting to are facts relating to the wants of man, 
and not the ideas of Howard or anybody else. They 
are objecting to the facts that people want something 
of nature in their environment if they live in towns, 
and the convenience of the towns if they live in the 
country. 


House and Garden 

Howard’s book, To-morrow, was published in 
1898, long before which the suburban garden had 
been developed around small houses in almost 
every city in England. In London we need not go 
further back than the ’50’s when the villas in large 
gardens were erected in suburbs such as Norwood 
Hill between the Crystal Palace and Clapham. 
This type of open development represented a social 
demand and was not based on ideas of reform or 
sociology. People who could afford it simply 





wanted large gardens within the town. It is true 
that poor people had to be content with narrow- 
fronted houses in long rows with small front yards 
and narrow strips of garden at the backs—but they 
obtained all the space they could pay for. Yet the 
fact of their houses being in terraces did not make 
them beautiful. In other, words, whether they 
were in rows, semi-detached or detached produced 
no more agreeable effect, because it was the design 
that was wrong. Those who could not afford even 
these small houses continued to live in the slums 
where the degree of urbanity was retained in full 
measure. Is this the type of thing that is to be 
preferred ? 


Few houses for persons of small income were 
erected in the areas that were planned in Edinburgh 
and Bath. The homes then provided for the class 
of persons who occupy Garden City cottages were 
crowded flats facing back lanes or “ mews.” 


The only useful comparison is that made between 
houses occupied by persons of a like income during 
the same period. The comparison that is most 
proper is between by-law houses and the garden 
city type of development. Picture the small work- 
men’s villas in the Finsbury Park district, or in 
more modern Wood Green, in comparison with 
the groups in Welwyn or Hampstead Garden Suburb. 
It is absurd to argue that you can gain any social 
and artistic quality by close development, as such. 
There are cities that have been closely developed 
and in them we find no greater beauty, nor healthier 
conditions, nor less spreading into the environs than 
where open development has occurred. 


So far as modern housing is concerned London 
is, very largely, an open development city ; 
Glasgow, New York and Berlin are not. The 
extreme urbanity of Glasgow has been associated 
with the worst housing conditions in Great Britain. 
There is more ugliness, unhealthiness, unrest and 
communism associated with the Glasgow tenement 
than with the English cottage. The same is true of 
Berlin, where the majority of the people live in two 
or three rooms in five-storey buildings. New 
York in its central areas is largely a city of grouped 
apartments, tenements, or flats. No one can- say 
that there is more order in its growth or that itis so 
desirable from an aesthetic and health point of view 
as the more open development in London. On the 
other hand, New York has spread into its environ- 
ment even more deeply than London—in the sense 
that ribbon development, scattered and disorderly 
arrangement of houses, have destroyed parts of 
the surrounding country. 


Extended Transportation 


The real cause of the spread of cities is the extension 
of transportation, accompanied by a demand for 
access, in some degree, by natural surroundings. 
People can now live twenty miles from their work- 
places as conveniently as formerly when two or three 
miles away. Electrified railways, and other forms of 
rapid transit have spread cities over a wide territory. 
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This extension of travelling facilities and the social 
demand for houses with gardens has been responsible 
for the bringing of large rural areas into urban use. 
It has nothing to do with the garden city ideas. It 
would have occurred without them. At the same 
time, the example of Garden Cities has helped to 
promote a more even distribution of buildings, an 
improvement in architecture, and economy in 
development by reducing the width of residential 
roads in these extensions. 


Illogical Contrasts 


The condemnation of the garden city method is 
to a large extent based on the assumption that the 
by-law system of the last fifty years—with its close 
grouping of houses in long rows situated on uniform 
street systems—was producing satisfactory results. 
I am content to leave the implied praise of this 
system to the critics of the Garden City. Its 
results are seen in every large industrial city as 
examples of close urbanity. 


Instead of such relevant contrasts, we have false 
contrasts made between industrial housing in garden 
cities and the villas of the wealthy grouped along 
the streets of the compact Eighteenth Century 
villages, and in their anxiety to show the garden 
city development as a “ rash,” truthful comparisons 
have been ignored by the critics. Let us glance at 
what is put forward in one instance as an historical 
sketch of English town development. 


We are told that the only form of town develop- 
ment hitherto known throughout the civilized world 
has been that in which habitations have been closely 
grouped together. I suppose that it would not be 
denied that this close grouping would be defective 
if it ignored conditions of health for the poor. The 
ancient Greeks and Romans gave us magnificence 
in the grouping of their cities ; but it was a magnifi- 
cence associated with public ostentation and the 
worship of false gods. Its achievement was ob- 
tained by private sacrifices of the rich and by 
grinding the faces of the poor. The re-planning and 
re-building of Paris were not obtained—taking a 
more recent example—without an extravagance that 
nearly bankrupted the city. 


Again, the close grouping in early cities was not 
due to a desire for warmth and comfort, but was 
dictated by the needs of defence. The individuality 
which building showed after the Renaissance— 
which is suggested as revealing backwardness—was 
really a revelation of a movement towards greater 
freedom. Are we to believe that this freedom did 
not constitute progress? The pauper is better 
housed than many people who are free—but surely 
for that reason we should not prefer to be paupers. 
To bring dignity into the life of free citizens is a 
great task, but we must not pay the price involved 
by the loss of freedom. 


Are we to build our towns according to the dictates 
of a despot who would tell us precisely how much 
land we should have in order to produce a studied 


urban effect ? Who is to be the dictator who will 
reduce every development to a machine-made 
conformity to this sense of order? If close forma- 
tion in itself is to be regarded as the be-all and end-all 
of development, we may go back to slum cities in 
order to afford some higher degree of protection 
to the country. I doubt, however, whether any 
dictatorship would accomplish this end, for citizens 
would still demand access to nature, and this would 
lead to highways with crowded traffic, petrol stations, 
and the other things that go with any kind of urban 
and rural arrangement. 


“ce 


Moreover, why is it that “ nature-worship tenden- 
cies ” are deplored by the critics ? It is shown that 
Bournemouth in 1850 gave expression to this as 
much as the suburbs of London. Deplorable 
architectural standards did not arise out of this 
nature-worship but happened to be coincident with 
it. It is false to suggest that Garden Cities have not 
provided some examples of close grouping of houses. 
In Port Sunlight and Hampstead Garden Suburb we 
have illustrations of well-arranged and well-designed 
groups. 


Specific Charges Against the Garden City 
Principle 


We are told that the Renaissance developments 
were created by architects and artists, and Garden 
City developments by social reformers like Cadbury, 
Lever, and Howard. The fact is that early schemes 
of social improvement were promoted by landowners 
who employed architects ; and the “ garden city ”’ 
schemes of manufacturers and social reformers were 
designed by architects. The true comparison is 
between the results of the architecture of the men 
employed in the two periods. There is room for 
difference of opinion as to which were the best 
artists. 


Now let us examine specifically the indictment 
of the garden city. I will summarize the points 
raised : 

(1) ‘ Nine-tenths of Howard’s book were concerned with 
the social problems to which his town theories 
were incidental. He had no interest in the town 
as a thing of beauty or a work of art.” 

On this point Mr. Howard was a man of sense 
who, as a social reformer, did not consider it his 
place to design a town. When a site was acquired 
for the building of a Garden City he recognised that 
it was necessary to employ an architect to design it ; 
but his social idealism was directed to safeguard 
man’s dignity and civilization as well as the art of 
building. 

(2) ‘* Howard’s chief concern was the depopulation of 
the countryside. He did not want to improve the 
town, but was out to destroy it.”’ 

This statement is contradicted by the fact that 
Howard recognised the attractions of the town as 
a magnet offering better opportunities. His purpose 
was not to “ destroy ’’ London but to destroy the 
congestion of London, thereby making it a better 
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city. He did not want it to grow bigger. It is 
the bigness of these great metropolitan areas that 
is responsible for the worst enormities of suburban 
growth and ribbon development. Howard’s des- 
cription of the garden city as “ town-country ”’ 
was quite proper, because he visualised the creation 
of a compact self-contained town in the midst of a 
definite and permanently controlled agricultural belt. 
In other words, he conceived the very idea which 
is proclaimed as desirable by those who condemn 
the garden city as it has been carried out. 


(3) ‘‘ Howard was a romantic nature-worshipper.” 


We are told that this is based on muddled reason- 
ing. If this is so the vast majority of people are 
muddled and only a few self-proclaimed artists have 
a clear understanding. What cheap clap-trap it is 
to condemn Howard’s desire to get rid‘ of the evils 
of the crowded city which included the abominations 
of the gin palaces! Why was this aim so irrelevant 
when gin palaces were the only places that people 
could go to for amenities absent from their dwellings. 
No! Mr. Howard’s “ romanticism” did not mean 
scrapping the town (for he thought of it as the centre 
of science, art, culture and religion) but of scrapping 
the evils which the Nineteenth Century had produced 
in towns. The assumption that these evils can be 
corrected without withdrawing from the metro- 
politan city a large part of its industry and population 
has been responsible for most of the ineffectiveness 
of town improvement in the last hundred years. 
Howard’s_ so-called ‘“‘ nature-worship” was a 
rational understanding of human need. 


(4) ‘* The garden city is laid out so that it preserves 
some feature of a park.” 


Why should this not be desirable ? Why cannot 
park-like development be secured along with ad- 
mirable grouping of buildings? Is it not more to 
be desired than crowded terraced slums? Is a 
group of workmen’s dwellings around an open 
quadrangle in Letchworth abhorrent as compared 
to a row of dwellings of the same cost in Waltham- 
stow? The foregoing numbered quotations are the 
main points in theanalysis of garden cities, on 
which it is concluded that they are “ abhorrent and 
loathsome to the nature which they worship.” 


Effects of Garden City Developments on Town 
Planning. 


One of the arguments of the critics is that the 
theories of open development which have been 
adopted in connection with town planning originated 
with garden cities. This is true in the sense that 
the Garden Cities proved, in Sir Raymond Unwin’s 
phrase, that “ nothing was to be gained by over- 
crowding,” and that. it was sound economy to limit 
the density of small houses to the land. 


The average density that has come to be most 
common for small houses in suburban areas is 
12 houses to the acre. Let us remember that an 
average of 12 houses to the acre represents a greater 


density than exists in most modern urban regions. 
Taking a reasonable area in New York, with all its 
high apartment and tenement building in parts, 
we get a lower average. It is much lower in Greater 
London. When all the factors are taken into con- 
sideration, especially the economic factors but not 
excluding aesthetic considerations, there is no 
need to put more houses on the land than an average 
of 12 when developing new territory ; and, on the 
whole, a higher degree of healthful conditions is 
obtained with that average. Houses can be oriented 
towards the sun more easily if they are more open 
than if they are too closely grouped. An average 
of 12 may include a maximum of 20 or even 30 in 
certain sites, and this should be the maximum, 
wherever possible, in order to secure sunshine. 
But there are also the requirements of recreation 
from the point of view of health. Children cannot 
get all their recreation in public playgrounds. The 
less they go on the street the better, and the ideal 
play-place is within the curtitage of their own 
dwellings. 


Then there are traffic conditions created by the 
motor car: 70 feet between dwellings is not un- 
reasonable on streets that are used by motor vehicles 
and to provide the space necessary for both wheel 
traffic and pedestrians. Health is not alone a matter 
of sunshine, and the garden city standard of density 
is not excessive if all the health factors are taken 
into account. 


It may make no appeal to extravagant art wor- 
shippers that the individual house in a garden is 
the type that attracts the house purchaser. Since 
open development of small houses has occurred, 
there has been an enormous increase in the purchase 
of their homes by occupiers. Probably there is no 
social factor that is of more importance than this. 
Cities of tenants are unstable, and the greatest 
danger to society to-day is due to conditions in 
cities that are landlord-ridden by non-occupying 
owners. 


One may join in the criticism levelled at many 
of the housing developments that have been carried 
out, due to lack of employment of architects ; but 
the “sloppy diffusion’ which occurs as London 
rolls over the Home Counties, and of other cities 
sprawling in like degree, is not due to the restriction , 
of houses to the acre but, as already stated, is an 
incident of the growth of transportation and bad 
planning. Had the law allowed an average of 20 
to the acre there would have been little difference 
in the spread of the development, except that there 
would have been more tendency to slum conditions 
in new areas. The country would still have suffered 
from urban expansion; and the wants of people 
would still have made it necessary to provide the 
suburb as well as the more compactly built areas 
near the town centres. The artistic defects of the 
suburb and open development are no greater than 
the defects of the more central areas with close 
development, but much lcss serious in their social 
results. 
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GARDEN CITY ITEMS 


THE LATE Mr. C. F. BALL 


ETCHWORTH has suffered the loss of one of its earliest 

residents by the death of County Councillor C. F. Ball, 
C.B.E., J.P. In references to the Garden City emphasis 
is usually laid upon the planners, but seldom has sufficient 
recognition been given to the builders. Mr. Ball was a 
Building Contractor. He came to Letchworth in 1904 
and was responsible for constructing its first roads and 
building its first houses. 

During his thirty years residence he carried out a number 
of large contracts for First Garden City Ltd. He had a wide- 
spread connection. He was regularly successful in securing 
contracis for Local Authorities, chiefly in connection with 
road construction. In 1908 he was elected a member of 
Letchworth Parish Council and also represented Letchworth 
on Hitchin R.D.C. until 1919, when the Garden City 
became an Urban District. He was elected Chairman of 
the Parish Council in 1916, and was first Chairman of 
Letchworth U.D.C., a position he held until 1924. Mr. 
Ball was made a Justice of the Peace for the County in 
1920, and was elected to the County Council as repre- 
sentative of the Baldock electoral division in 1922. 

In 1928 he was made a Commander of the Order of the 
British Empire in recognition of his public services to 
Letchworth. 

Mr. Ball was also Chairman of Letchworth Urban and 
Hitchin Rural Joint Hospital Board, a Governor of Letch- 
worth Grammar School, a member of Hitchin Guardians’ 
Committee, and a member of the Letchworth Education 
Sub-Committee and body of school managers. 

Politically, Mr. Ball was a staunch Conservative, and he 
took a lively interest in Letchworth Unionist Club, of 
which he was Chairman, and was President of Letchworth 
Branch of the Junior Imperial League. 

In other spheres of life in Letchworth, Mr. Ball took a 
leading part. He was President of the Brotherhood Literary 
and Debating Society, had been of invaluable assistance in 
the Settlement and the Guild of Help, was President of 
the Town Football Club and Town Cricket Club, President 
of the Allotment Holders’ and Cottage Garden Protection 
Society, Vice-President Letchworth Rugby F.C., and a 
founder member of the Rotary Club. 


LETCHWORTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL SPEECH DAY 


HE second Speech Day of the Letchworth Grammar 

School was held in June, when Sir Edgar Bonham- 
Carter, K.C.M.G., C.I.E., presided. The Headmaster, 
Mr. S. Wilkinson, M.C., M.A., presented his Report, 
which showed that during the year 56 new pupils were 
admitted and 15 left, owing to their parents leaving the 
district. 

The School had shown a very active life in the creation 
of a number of Societies, such as the Natural History Society, 
the Girls’ Dramatic Society. The sports side of the School 
had been well organised, and matches at football, cricket 
and netball played. 


The Headmaster, in his speech, said that school problems 
were of three types, parents, staff and pupils, and he placed 
them in that order. Talking to the parents he said that 
the way in which children are treated at home has a marked 
effect on their response to school life. With the staff he 
had been very fortunate. He had had uniform loyalty and 
devotion to the school, and much work was done by them 
in out of school activities. 


In addressing the pupils, he said that character was 
formed by self-discipline, obedience and _ self-control 
The system of discipline at the Letchworth School was 
based entirely upon self-discipline. There were 176 
pupils in the School, and no two alike, not even twins ! 
In two years a system of self-discipline had been developed, 
and the results had proved it was justified. 


A unique feature of the Speech Day was the organisation 
of a Town Planning Exhibition, to demonstrate the con- 


nection between the geography and history taught, and 
the physical and human development of towns. 

Mr. Wilkinson bases his geography teaching on a course 
that leads to modern planning. ‘This motive is well phrased 
in a foreword to the Exhibition Catalogue, written by Mr. 
Wilkinson, in which he says : 

“In this town there are boys and girls, and many 
adults, who fail to appreciate their heritage, a Garden 
City, because they have little or no knowledge of 
conditions existing in other towns. Originally, the 
Exhibition was planned in order that a pictorial 
comparison could be made between Letchworth 
and other places, and at the same time to show what 
were the practical aims of Sir Ebenezer Howard, 
how much has been achieved, and how much his 
ideas were in advance of other town planners. When 
Mr. Sandford agreed to help, the scope of the Ex- 
hibition was altered, and his technical knowledge 
was used to develop a comprehensive survey of 
Town Planning throughout the ages. Some of the 
material originally intended for use in the Letchworth 
section has been incorporated with the section dealing 
with the History of Town Planning. The Letchworth 
section should, therefore, be examined last. Mr. 
Sandford has spared no effort in collecting material 
which, in addition to being attractive and instructive, 
has probably never been exhibited under one roof 
before.” 


A TOUR OF THE TOWNS 


TS advice given by Mr. Bolton Smart at the Speech 
Day to those intending to visit the Town Planning 
Exhibition, to give themselves ‘‘ plenty of time” was 
obviously sound. The original idea of giving the scholars 
and adults a pictorial comparison between living conditions 
in Letchworth and other contemporary places was enlarged 
to include a comprehensive survey of Town Planning 
throughout the ages, and a forward glance into the future, 
and for this study plenty of time was needed. 


The many and various causes contributing to the 
aggregation of people in one place explains the great varieties 
of town types arising in the history of the world. Of these 
the dispersions following the Flood give the first fragmentary 
mention. Cush, Nimrod and Asshur are named in the 
Bible as city builders—and they must have been planners 
—but secular history, as shown in exhibit No. 1, does not 
go further back than 3800 B.C. with a speculative recon- 
struction of the “ processional way” in the streets of 
Babylon. 


Capital seats of conquering and colonizing powers were 
planned according to the political and military requirements 
of their rulers ; hence Greece and Rome in each case scattered 
copies of their metropolis in lands falling under their in- 
fluence. Thus, Londinium and Verulamium, and all other 
British cities ending (at the time) in “um” and others 
now ending in “ cester’ continued the military and civil 
qualities of the mother city of Rome. 

Saxon and Mediaeval planning exhibits showed the 
miniature synthetic villages of Bygrave and Elstow, with 
church, hall, cottages and fields, converted in time to the 
Norman manors with courts, markets and mills. A map 
dated 1634 gives “‘ The True and Perfect delineation of the 
Borough and Corporation of the Town of Saint Alban 
according to the Titles granted by King Edward III.” 


The necessities of local fortification, where the ruling 
power was less strong than Rome, were shown in many 
plans of oval-shaped, walled and bastioned towns, such as 
Groningen, Vienna, Paris, Moscow and Pondicherry in 
India. The Renaissance shows civility established within 
and overspreading military limits, and ideal order proceed- . 
ing from powerful, cultured and artistic minds. Of this 
type were Richelieu, Karlsruhe, Nancy, Bath, Edinburgh 
and Philadelphia, 
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Commercial expansion and _ industrial development, 
starting in countries that had achieved some degree of 
central security and lost the arts and necessities of local 
fortification, introduced the germ of formlessness into town 
building. No walls or bastions could keep in or shut out 
the factory and its far-spreading, close-packed workers’ 
dwellings. ‘“‘ Zones,” “belts” and ‘“‘ amenities” were 
things unheard of in the “ wild oats” era of industry, 
which overcrowded the towns and depopulated the 
villages. 

Planning in the “‘ Iron Age ” of the 18th and 19th centuries 
being perhaps less thought of than in the prehistoric Stone 
Age in the course of present excavation, the human worm 
was bound to turn under the power-driven machine, and 
the Public Health Act of 1875, giving powers of by-law 
making to local authorities, held up a warning hand to the 
headlong rush of industry. Meanwhile, Saltaire, Bourn- 
ville and Port Sunlight were started by enlightened employers 
as single-industry settlements. 

Ebenezer Howard, in the term “‘ Garden City,” con- 
ceived the idea of a synthetic town, including in harmonious 
association all the elements necessary to a full social life ; 
namely, its emplacement in naturally healthy surroundings 
and its inclusion of the factors of agriculture, industry, 
business, residence, education and cultural arts. 


If ‘‘all roads lead to Rome”? all the lessons and morals of 
the Town Planning Exhibition lead to Letchworth, the 
humble pioneer, in a gallery of great historic towns, of a 
type suited to the requirements of a peaceful and progressive 
age. And if, as the designers of the Exhibition seemed to 
suggest, Town Planning roads have led to Letchworth, still 
more do they, and may they in the future lead from Letch- 
worth to other places in this country and the world. 


WELWYN CITIZENS PLUNGE AT LAST— 
SWIMMING POOL OPENING 


ELWYN GARDEN CITY first tried to get a swim- 

ming pool in 1921 and it has been trying ever since. In 
1930 it was very close to success with a scheme for a £5,000 
Lido in charming surroundings, but the Economy Axe of 
the Government descended and hope was again deferred. 
Now success has crowned the efforts of the Garden Citizens 
and on Saturday, June 24th, they took the long awaited 
plunge. 

The new pool is a modest scheme that makes up with a 
delightful natural setting anything it lacks in the way of 
marble tiles and the more sophisticated attractions of urban 
baths. It has been constructed in a corner of the Lea Valley, 
on the southern boundary of the town, at a spot where 
rising land and trees make a natural suntrap. The pool 
is 100 ft. by 40 ft. wide, graduated from 3 ft. 6 ins. to 6 ft. 
6 ins. in depth, and it is ingeniously supplied by water 
taken via a pipe line from a dammed tributary of the River 
Lea. By this means the superior attraction of a running 
water pool is gained. Extensive grass sunbathing terraces 
are to be constructed later. 

To get over the Local Authority’s difficulty in raising a 
loan for the work, the Garden City Company themselves 
constructed the pool and the Urban District Council have 
taken it over on a rental basis with the option of purchase 
at any time. 

The construction of the pool was designed to give the 
maximum amount of local employment. ‘To that end it is 
almost entirely ‘ hand made’ and no mechanical excavators 
or other plant were used in its construction except automatic 
pumps. 

Prices of admission to the pool have been kept low. 
Adults and children on week-days will pay 4d. and 2d. 
respectively, and at the week-end 6d. and 3d. ‘ Seasons’ 
will be sold at 10s. and 5s. for adults and children. 

The opening ceremony was performed by Mr. County 
Alderman H. F. Fern, J.P., Hon. Secretary of the Amateur 
Swimming Association. Displays of swimming and diving 
by well-known experts was followed by a mannequin 
parade of local beauties. 


HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING TOUR—No. 17. 


“Every generation has a dominating social task, so let 
our age, our generation, be remembered as the one in which 
we swept away this blot that disgraces our national life.” 
—H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, Guildhall, 17th May, 1933. 


HE challenge given by the Prince of Wales, the Manifesto 

of the Archbishops, the crusade of Rotary and other 
national organisations, together with the lead given by the 
Minister of Health, has directed attention to the slums. 
There is now to be a universal effort to clear all unhealthy 
areas in a period of five years. 


Legislative powers, state and local finance, are available : 
what is now needed is knowledge—of the problem and its 
solution. The starting point in the preparation of clearance 
schemes is to gain experience of other cities and towns in 
the clearances already completed. 


Many types of difficulties have been surmounted, ways 
and means devised for economical planning and construction. 
The social aspect of uprooting slum tenants and rehousing 
at minimum rents have all been fought out with considerable 
success in Newcastle, South Shields, Middlesbrough, 
Nottingham and Birmingham. 


The Tour has been arranged with the Municipalities 
concerned, and representatives of those cities will accompany 
the party on each series of visits. 


It is necessary that bookings should be made as early as 
possible, as the number of the party will be limited. The 
cost is £13 per person. 


The prices include railway fares, all meals en route, 
gratuities at hotels, transport and first-class hotel accom- 
modation. 


A copy of “ Town and Country Planning,” containing 
illustrated Report, will be sent to members free of 
charge. 


_A depesit of £1 must accompany each application for a 
ticket, w/1ich deposit will be credited to the account of the 
applicant if the Tour is taken. 


Arrangements can be made for sections of the Tour 
and adjusted cost will be quoted on individual application, 
and will also be made for persons joining elsewhere than 
London. Apply to the Secretary, G.C. & T.P.A., 3, Gray’s 
Inn Place, W.C.1. 


ASSOCIATION DES CITES-JARDINS DE FRANCE. 


HE Annual Meeting of the French Garden Cities 

Association was held in Paris in June, at which our 
Secretary attended by invitation. A large and representative 
meeting was held in the Geographical Institute, presided 
over by the President of the Association, M. Paul Strauss, 
supported by 


The Joint President, M. Louis Dausset, 
the Vice-Presidents, M. de Fels and M. Ambroise 
Rendu, 
M. Pierre Levy, Chief Engineer, French State Railways, 
M. le docteur George Boye, Director of Social Hygiene. 
M. Maurice Lévéque, Chief Cabinet Secretary, 
M. Bonzon, Minister Plenipotentiary, Representative 
of the French Government in Tunis, and 
M. Rosier, General Secretary, Comite d’Amenagement 
de la Region parisienne. 
There were also present representatives of the following 
Legations: Austria, Egypt, Poland, Roumania, Sweden, 
Yugo-slavia, Switzerland and the League of Nations. 


The Thirtieth Annual Report of the Association was 
presented by the General Secretary, M. Georges Benoit- 
Levy, and recorded a year of great activity. Luncheon 
was taken at Chantemesle par Vetheuil, followed later by a 
visit to recent blocks of flats erected by the State Railways 
of France. Particulars of these flats and illustrations will 
appear in a later issue. 
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River Don, with St. Machar Cathedral Twin Towers in the Distance. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


The Aberdeen and District Joint Town Planning 
Scheme, 1933, with map. 


HIS is the first joint scheme brought to approval 

by the Department of Health in Scotland and is largely 

the work of Provost Alexander, a member of the Garden 
Cities and Town Planning Association. Two rivers, the 
Dee and the Don, flow eastward to the sea and Aberdeen 
lies between their respective mouths. The area of the 
scheme lies in Aberdeenshire, on the north bank of the 
Dee, and in Kincardineshire on the south. The city itself is, 
as to its unbuilt portion, an ‘“‘ excluded area’’ under the 
Act of 1925. Roads radiate fanwise from Aberdeen to 
the south, west and north, and are connected by three cross 
roads, roughly north and south, so that the whole area 
is well served. Open spaces are numerous and _ large, 
many being private. Perhaps the most pleasing aspect of 
this subject is the reservation of both banks of the Dee 
from the city to the frontier of the area. Smaller streams 
are likewise planned as parkways. 


As a document the scheme has no literary or descriptive 
aims ; it begins with ‘‘ whereas ”’ and ends with the De- 
partmental Seal. It is now a legal charter for the wise 
development of a large area, “ if and when ”’ as the formula 
has it. The promoters are the Town Council of Aberdeen, 
the County Council of Aberdeen, and the County Council 
of Kincardine, as they should be. 


Thirty-eight streets are to be widened or improved in 
time, or constructed anew. ‘Typical cross sections are 
given of 100 ft. street with two carriage ways and central 
green strip, 80ft, 70ft., 60ft. and 50ft. each with one carriage 
way. The 100ft and the 80ft. roads are to have four rows 
of trees, and the others two rows apiece. 


One hundred and fifty-six reservations are made of land 
upon which “no buildings shall be erected other than 
those reasonably required for the purpose for which the 
land is reserved” with certain provisos. These lands are 
either public or private and are set out in detail in 
the schedule. There are many areas of private land so 
reserved, including both banks of the rivers Dee and Don 


—which may be taken to indicate enlightenment and public 
spirit in the owners there. The texts of the many agree- 
ments with owners are given in the sixth schedule. 


General amenity is safeguarded, including the preservation 
of trees, the care of unbuilt-on land and the display of 
advertisements. 


We are glad to learn that the landed proprietors have 
been most large-hearted and have co-operated with the 
Joint Committee in arranging riverside reservations or 
private open space along the banks of the River Dee for 
9 miles ; similar open spaces along the River Don for 9 
miles ; narrower reservations along minor streams ; reser- 
vations along the sand dunes and links north of Aberdeen 
for 4 miles; reservations along the top of the cliffs south of 
Aberdeen for 8 miles, and reservations on the hill tops 
and viewpoints throughout the area. 


We have been permitted to peruse the Draft Scheme 
which preceded the final approved one. The Joint 
Committee, in preparing the first or Draft Scheme, boldly 
set out what they considered the ideal plan. In the subse- 
quent negotiations they found that the public and the great 
majority of proprietors responded to the big ideal. They 
got far more by frankly putting a bold scheme before the 
public than if they had started in a timorous way anticipating 
all sorts of difficulties and objections. So interested were 
some landowners in the Scheme that they actually asked the 
Committee to increase the areas of their estates marked as 
private open spaces. 


A very happy feature of the scheme has been the cordial 
and whole-hearted co-operation of the Town Council and 
of the two County Councils in the preparation of the 
Scheme. Full executive powers were given to the Joint 
Committee and the members and officials worked throughout 
in the fullest harmony. 


The curious term Policies, used in the Schedule of Open 
Spaces, indicates the gardens, parks and woodlands sur- 
rounding a country mansion Thus, “ policies and agricul- 
ture ”” means the present use of the area in question. 
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Transition Zoning. By Arthur C. Comey, 1933. Cam- 
bridge (Mass.) Harvard University Press. 


HE Preface of this study, the fifth of the Harvard City 

Planning Series, opens with the following passages. 

“The present study by Arthur C. Comey, Assistant 
Professor of City Planning at Harvard, is devoted to a 
hitherto neglected phase of zoning practice—the specialized 
treatment of the borders of zoning districts. It presents 
more suitable ways of regulating buildings, the open spaces 
around them, and the use of land so as to mitigate the 
detrimental effect to property on the edge of one zoning 
district resulting from the actual or prospective use of 
adjacent property in a less restricted district. 

The author’s method has been to compile from an in- 
spection of three fourths of all the zoning ordinances already 
adopted in the United States—as collected by the Library 
of the Harvard Schools of Landscape Architecture and 
City Planning—all the instances of such transition zoning 
clauses, to arrange these in categories, selecting in each 
case a typical example for full quotation, and to round out 
the subject by a few additional model clauses covering 
certain features not now found in effect. The diagrams and 
photographs with accompanying references illustrate actual 
experience in various cities. Legal aspects are thoroughly 
discussed in the light of relevant cases.” 

It is clear that the word “ Transition” has a special 
technical meaning not including, as with us it might do, 
the element of time or periodic zoning development. ‘The 
American usage of the word might be translated into English 
by the phrase “ contact of zones ” or ‘‘ zone boundaries.” 
‘Thus, as Mr. Comey’s contents reveals, he has to discuss 
the juxtaposition of different uses, of height and of area. 

The volume is of great value for America and might 
well have its opposite number for our own experience. 
It is fully illustrated with categorical examples and pro- 
pounds solutions for ordinances which may be helpful in the 
settlement of similar problems in our town planning schemes. 


Economy in House Design. By Edwin Gunn, A.R.I.B.A. 
1932. The Architectural Press, Ltd. 7/6 net. 


“=CONOMY” is a good word with two meanings ; 
a anciently it meant and may still mean estate manage- 
ment or simply “ house law.” It is a legitimate part 
of such law to reduce human effort and labour to the mini- 
mum, to do no more than is necessary or desirable : and so 
“* cheapness ”’ is a part of general economy. But if cheap- 
ness is the sole aim and is pursued to the end the result will, 
nine times out of ten, be devoid of that satisfaction which is 
the ultimate cause of utility. 

Mr. Gunn carries his conception of economy into the 
choice of site, house plan, materials, internal structure, 
fittings, plumbing and furnishing. There is much to learn 
from his interesting book which is admirably illustrated. 


British Social Services : The Nation’s Appeal to the 
Housewife and Her Response. By Rev. J. C. Pringle, 
1933. Longmans Green & Co. 2/6 net. 


HIS is a book of controversy and if it is to be of any 
eankee it must be read, not skimmed ; but it is doubtful 
if the ‘‘ housewife ” will read it. The author appears 
to be against institutions and reliant upon natural voluntary 
effort. His appeal is to the philosopher turned economist 
and he thinks the housewife can be allotted a function in the 
new era that is said to be dawning. Perhaps after all the 
“appeal” in the sub-title of the book is only a literary 
device, a matter of form: really the book is a severe criticism 
of the principle and extent of social service finance. 


The Villages of England. By A. K. Wickham (Second 
Edition Revised). London: B.'T. Batsford, Ltd 12/6 net. 


NEW body of readers will welcome the second edition 
A of this charming book, which was first published in 

1932. The author’s aim is not merely to supply a 
picture book of beauty spots but to tell the meaning of 
what we see in his numerous illustrations. A knowledge 
of history is well served by his chapter on Place Names. 
Celtic names were usually descriptive of topographical 
features such as combe, a valley, or tor, a peak; they are 
found mostly in the western part of our island; ing, ham, 
ton down to worth are English and are suffixes to the names 
of the men or tribe settled in the place: Reada’s men, for 
instance, settled at Reading. The Scandinavians gave us 
many a by and thorpe. Norman influence often emphasises 
the name of the lord who held the manor; the author 
says there are over 700 villages with such personal names. 


Another scientific aspect of the book is found in the 
coloured map at the end, where the surprising variety of 
our geological structure is revealed at a glance. Streaks of 
clay, chalk, oolite, lias slope to the south west, while rock 
and stone stand as a resistant backbone in the centre and 
South Wales. This map gives the key to the materials used 
in building of houses in our villages and makes the author’s 
study a matter of keen interest. 


Turning to the illustrations we fall into choosing our 
favourites. Villages are not built to look at but to live in, 
to work in; their economic function was the primary cause 
of their existence, and we can see in them more than meets 
the eye if we remember the dominant place which agri- 
culture once held in our country’s life. 


The beauty of the village is a quality imparted by Man’s 
appendix to Nature’s forms ; he makes scars which Nature 
heals; he plants buildings which Nature decorates and 
mellows ; he attains to beauty without aiming at it. Our 
author’s book demonstrates the result of this happy 
partnership. 








The ground between 
the road and the river 
has been reserved as 
a private open space; 
likewise the wooded 
bank on the north 
side and the flat 
ground seen in the 
distance. 


View of the South Deeside Road, looking west. 
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Historic Hertfordshire. By W. Percival Westell, with 
a Foreword by Viscount Hampden. Hertford: Stephen 
Austin & Son, Ltd. 10/6 net. 


BOOK bythe Keeper of the Museum, Letchworth 

Garden City deserves attention on more than one 

count ; and a book about the first county in which 
Garden Cities appeared, especially so to readers of this 
Journal and members of our Association. There is some- 
thing so fascinating about local history as distinct from the 
national aspect of the subject. No person is insignificant, 
no detail too small to escape notice ; and so we make the 
closest contact with the past through the media of men 
and things who might be passed over in the broad sweep 
of history in general. 

We turn straight to Appendix 1—‘ A Hertfordshire 
Chronology ”—to get our bearings in time and learn that 
the Goidels or Celts arrived in Herts as early as 700 B.C, 
the Brythons about 450 B.C. and the Belgz in 200 B. C. 
We hope some of these people are still in occupation of 
the county of their adoption, and were not quite displaced 
by Roman, Saxon, Dane and Norman. Seven races have 
trod the soil of Herts, which became a county about the 
end of the tenth century A.D. 

Soon afterwards the massacre of Danes began at Welwyn, 
now a centre of pacifism. There is no record of a massacre 
at Letchworth. And so on till the taking of the census in 
1931, which gave Herts a population of 401,159. 

A glance at the large folding map shows curiously irrational 
boundaries on the north, south and west, with its bays and 
promontaries, each of which no doubt has some historical 
explanation. 

The County claims part of the old pre-Roman Icknield 
Way which led from East Anglia to the South West of Eng- 
land. It is of interest that the first garden city was built 
athwart this road and that a cottage on the Way was the 
residence of our Editor about 1905. 

Among the “ Notabilities’ of the County we observe 
the name of Thomas More, who may have written Utopia 
at North Mimms, the forerunner of To-morrow by a late 
revered Utopian. 

The book before us is a mine of information into which 
readers will delve for their use and special delights. 


How to Look at Buildings. Darcy Braddell. 1932. 
Methuen & Co., Ltd. 6/-. 


UST we look at buildings? We cannot help seeing 
them ; they compel our attention and rouse in us some 
feeling of attraction or repulsion and possibly some 
reflections on their utility. The author, therefore, guides 
us as to what to look for in a building: Expression, Com- 


position, Proportion, Scale, Detail, Ornament, Texture, 
Colour and Civic Sense. He has no chapter on “‘function ” 
—now considered of first importance—though he discusses 
the matter briefly and illustrates it in his chapters on Detail. 
We doubt whether Mr. Braddell has grasped the true 
value of functionalism which he seems to understand as 
the absence of ornament or detail and the conscious revela- 
tion of purpose. We have for long believed that the true 
meaning of functionalism was its unconscious revelation of 
purpose. It aims only at doing what it wants to do—to 
provide a certain number of rooms for a certain number of 
inhabitants, to give them facilities that will be convenient 
and practical, to use materials that are most serviceable, 
available and economic—in fact to remember only the 
function of the building or furniture and to leave out all 
else. So it will happen, as we see, that rooms will be rect- 
angular, windows will be ample, roofs will be flat, balconies 
will be sunlit ; purpose will rule and form will follow purpose 
and reveal it because it does nothing to cover it up or beautify 
it with decoration. 

There must be hygienic, humanistic, utilitarian canons 
accepted by the designer of the structure ; he will not aim 
at “‘ beauty ” but he may attain it nevertheless. A great 
part of good architecture is thoroughly functional: the 
Doric Temple or the Wren City Church. Every part of 
the building has its legitimate place in the total structure, 
following its original purpose. What has caused surprise 
in modern functionalism is the use of new material—steel 
and concrete, and the natural abandonment of ornament 
which was inherent in the older material. 

In view of these few remarks we cannot help feeling that 
the better title for the book would have been What to See 
in Buildings. 


Housing. May 1933. National Housing Association, 
New York. 1 dollar, 25 cents. 


[~ is impossible to do justice here to the periodical journals 

which appear in theUnited States and are devoted to Hous- 
ing and Town Planning. Mr. Lawrence Veiller’s quarterly 
journal deserves a special mention, firstly to reciprocate the 
appreciative reference he often makes to the contents of 
our own journal, and secondly, to admire the comprehensive 
sweep of his quarterly Surveys. The present issue is 
entirely devoted to English affairs into which the editor 
penetrates with great understanding. It is only necessary 
to ask what British or European magazine has at any time 
given 64 quarto pages to the subject of American housing 
matters ? It is complimentary to Britain that our ‘‘ opposite 
number ” displays such a grasp of our affairs and a matter 
of regret that no one here is prepared to return the compli- 
ment in like manner. 








Part of a streamside 
reserve, 1 miles long 
reserved as a private 
open space. 





Murtle Den, Aberdeen Town Planning Scheme 
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GREATER LONDON REGIONAL PLANNING COMMITTEE 
MAJOR HARDY-SYMS’S APPOINTMENT 


The Times of August 8th contained the following an- 
nouncement of importance in itself but of special interest to 
members of the Garden Cities and Town Planning 
Association. 

“The appointment of Major Hardy-Syms as the new 
Technical Adviser to the Greater London Regional Planning 
Committee will shortly be announced. 


He succeeds Sir Raymond Unwin, who has been Chief 


Adviser to the Committee since 1929. 

Major Hardy-Syms brings over 20 years of experience 
to the problem. He has been an architect in private practice, 
and is a Fellow of the Surveyors’ Institute, a Licentiate 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects and a member 
of the Town Planning Institute. He was attached to 
the Housing Commissioner in the West of England in 
the administration of the 1919 Act. He has been for 
several years a co-opted member of the Housing Committee 
of the London County Council. He was recently appointed 
as an additional inspector to the Ministry of Health in 
connection with the slum clearance campaign. He is a 
member of the executive committee of the Garden Cities 
and Town Planning Association. 

His colleagues know him to be a man of common sense 


and foresight. He understands local government adminis- 
tration as well as town-planning. His report on the planning 
of Consett in Durham is recognized to be a practical document 
likely to find favour with commercial interests. 


The Committee’s Task 

Among the questions which come within the scope of 
the committee’s survey are the provision of open spaces 
connected with parkways around London; the control of 
building height in relation to the space around buildings ; 
the reconstruction of areas where cleared of slums; the 
development of new and widened exits from Central London ; 
the revival of the south side of the River Thames, together 
with the co-ordination of railways, roads, and tubes in South 
London ; and the control of future building. Sir Raymond 
Unwin in a recent report pointed out that since 1921 a great 
town, practically equal to Manchester, has grown up, scattered 
sporadically around the fringe of London, in “ a planless 
and haphazard manner.” 

Major Hardy-Syms will, it is understood, take up his new 
duties towards the end of the next month. The joint 
secretaries of the committee are two officers of the London 
and Middlesex County Councils.” 





A Letchworth Cornfield 


GREEN AND GOLD 


HE field was tilled 
And the grain well drilled, 
But I saw no corn 
When the year was born. 


When the year was young, 
The green blade sprung, 
And sunward grew 
The season through. 


Its roots were bound 
To thrust in ground, 

But its head rolled free 
As the air-waved sea. 


While the year grew old 
The corn turned gold 
Till it fell, full ripe, 
In the reaper’s gripe. 


Its sheaves were bound 
And piled on ground 

Then borne to store— 
But I know no more. 


From this may be seen 
That all things green 
Will turn to gold 
Till the world is old. 


Harowp E, Hare. 
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NOTES & NEWS 


DEATH OF SIR JOHN TUDOR WALTERS 

AN OUTSTANDING PERSONALITY 
HE passing of Sir J. Tudor Walters has removed an 
outstanding personality from our midst and a man of 
unusual brilliance and capacity. In early life, after 
being educated at the Clitheroe Grammar School, he became 
an architect and surveyor and acquired an extensive practise 
in Sheffield. He also practised in Leicester. Housing, in 
fact, became the department in which he served this country 
most conspicuously. He was President of the Housing 
and Town Planning Trust Committee, and a prominent 
public man has well said that Sir Tudor Walters probably 
knew more about housing than any other man in England. 
He also held the first Presidency of the Education Associa- 
tion of England and Wales. He was a director of the Legal 
and General Assurance Society, Ltd., and Markham Main 
Collieries, Ltd. It is no small title to regard, incidentally, 
that Sir Tudor Walters used his knowledge of and interest 
in the coalmining industry to improve the housing conditions 
in many districts. It. was after he had been successful at the 
election of 1922 that Lord Aberconway asked him, on 
behalf of the Industrial Housing Association, to direct the 
building of houses in the colliery districts around Sheffield, 
Rotherham, Doncaster and Chesterfield. His experience as 
a Yorkshire M.P. of many years’ standing gave him un- 
rivalled knowledge of the conditions and helped him in the 
creation of a number of admirable colliery villages. These 
villages, neatly built, and provided with sports grounds and 
gardens are his memorial in the practical work of housing 
reformation. His book, The Building of Twelve Thousand 
Houses, should be consulted by those interested. His 
death, at this particular juncture, is the more deplorable, 
and his counsel must have been greatly missed in the direc- 

tion of housing policy during these recent months. 


A WORD TO BUILDERS 
The Editor, 
“Town and Country Planning.” 
3, Gray’s Inn Place, 
London, W.C.1. 
EAR SIR.—The Building Centre and the Architect of 
the Strand Cottages have had many hundreds of letters 
from people all over the country who want to build 
similar cottages. 


A pair of 
Demonstration 
Cottages built 
adjacent to Bush 
House, Aldwych, 
London 








It is obvious that these should be built as far as possible 
by builders in the district of their requirer. 

The difficulty is to make contact with the builders in the 
different districts who would like to avail themselves of the 
opportunity to build these houses at or near the price of 
£225 each, in accordance with the specification. 

It has occurred to the Directors of the Building Centre 
that they could perform a useful service by extending an 
invitation to all those builders interested, to forward their 
names to the Centre to be passed on to the enquirer, who will 
then make his own arrangements direct, for the placing of 
his contract. 

As the sole purpose of the Building Centre in creating 
the Competition in the first place was to assist the housing 
problem by finding the most suitable and economical design, 
it will be hardly necessary to add that there will be no charge 


for this service. 
F. R. YERBURY (Director). 


We may add a note to the above letter to commend the 
recent publication of The Building Centre’s brochure on 
“Three Bedroomed Cottages’ (5/- net) which contains 
plans of the designs exhibited. On p. 11 is an announcement 
as to the services which this Association offers to owner- 
occupier, private investor or public utility society in ob- 
taining homes. 


THE SATELLITE TOWN 


NLY a few decades ago the Garden City idea was 

nothing more than a dream. ‘To-day it is a reality, 

though only a very limited one. That the conception 
grows in intensity, however, is seen in the report of the 
Greater London Regional Planning Committee, which 
warmly advocates ‘‘ co-ordinated decentralisation” as a 
solution of urban problems. London is, as a unit, obviously 
far too large and ill-distributed and arranged. ‘The idea of 
the Planning Committee is to create not mere new suburbs 
round London—there are too many already—but self- 
contained units of varying importance. Thus there could 
be (1) planned suburban units on the outskirts of the area 
of built-up London, as self-contained as possible; (2) 
self-contained satellite communities at distances up to 
twelve miles ; and (3) still more complete industrial garden 


Designed by Mr. 

N. EE. Leeson.- 

Built at a cost of 
£225 each. 


the Architect’s 
Journal) 


(By courtesy of © 
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On all questions of lighting and heating—from the heating of a bed- 
room to the street-lighting of a city—the advice and help of the 
Gas Industry’s experts are freely at your disposal. Co-operation with 
these technicians will ensure for you the best results. Specialized 
information on any particular subject will be furnished on application 
to the Secretary of the B.C.G.A., who will be pleased to arrange 
for any necessary consultations. 

He will be glad to send you also, without charge, the issues of the 
Association’s periodical A Thousand and One Uses for Gas, that especially 
concern you. As research progresses, you will find of increasing interest 


and importance the facts and figures collated by the Gas Industry. 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS ASSOCIATION, 28 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 
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LECTROMATIC 





at the notorious SWAN 
CORNER, Leatherhead 


Extract from letter to the Editor published in 
although the ‘** Dorking and Leatherhead Advertiser,’’ 


“d d July 8th, 1932. 
oomeé Sir,—As one well acquainted with automatic 
electric traffic signals I await with much interest 
to the projected installation at Swan Corner, Leather- 
head. Personally, I consider that whatever scheme 
rn Py) the authorities have in mind is doomed to failure. 
failure rae Although I travel far I know of no other cross- 
roads with such geographical difficulties as this 
notorious corner . . . further, the traffic men ‘‘use 
their heads’’ . . . I fear the robot has not reached 
that stage of development. ‘* Traveller.’’ 


. . a “Signal’’ success 


Extract from Notes of the Week, ‘‘Dorking 
and Leatherhead Advertiser,’’ 31/3/33. 


**An observation at the Swan Corner revealed 
that during the peak hours vehicles passed through 
at the rate of 850 per hour . . .testing the automatic 
signalling apparatus with the usual week-end 
traffic and there is no doubt that the experiment... 

s been more than justified . . . Inspector Stent 
gave it as his opinion that no policeman or traffic 
contro] man could handle the traffic as the apparatus 
did on Sunday.’’ 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CO., LTD. 
Melbourne House, Aldwych, 


al y) _ LONDON, W.C.2. 
Telephone : Temple Bar 4506. 


Pea tase Telegrams : ‘‘Strowger, Estrand,”’ London. 














ANTIDOTE 


TO DEPRESSION 


I N a few years, mostly years of economic 
difficulty, the factory zone at Welwyn Garden 
City has grown from bare fields to a thriving 
community of some fifty manufacturers. They 
are the centre of the most significant piece of 
constructive planning in England to-day. 


N OT only have factories flourished, but their 
workers and managers have found that living 
at Welwyn Garden City has widened their 
lives. ‘They have found new outlets for sport 
and social activities and their families have 
found a new lease of health. 


THE reasons for this are the first-class 
facilities at Welwyn, including good transport, 
cheap power, and a town that welcomes and 
backs up manufacturers. 


Facrortes are offered on rental for long 
or short leases or may be purchased or built 
specially. The Welwyn service is available 
for design, equipment and advice. 


WELWYN 


GARDEN CITY 


Ask for “‘ Factories in England,” which 
gives full details of factories and Sites 
to let and for sale. 


ESTATE OFFICE, HOWARDSGATE, 
WELWYN GARDEN CITY 


WeELwyn GARDEN 248 
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Builders: Messrs. R. Carse 


(By Courtesy of The Architect & Building News) 




































Centre for a pair of houses to cost 
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In a Competition arranged by the Building 


Awarded to Mr. N. E. Leeson, Messrs. Oliver & Leeson, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


& Son, Ltd., Amble, Northumberland. See page 133. 
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The design placed first (Premium £100) : 


£225 each. 
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cities located between twelve and twenty-five miles from 
Charing Cross. Each of these classes of unit would be 
adapted to the needs of certain types of industry, and would 
offer great advantages over the present haphazard de- 
velopment. The animating conception deserves approval. 
Suburbs to-day are mere suburbs—simply outer attachments 
to the central mass. They usually have little in the way 
of a civic life of their own and, in the case of London es- 
pecially, they must tend to create a type of dweller with a 
minimum instead of a maximum of civic sense. They are 
too often only dormitories and have no industries of their 
own, with the result that their inhabitants must often travel 
many miles daily to work. Their communications with 
the parent centre must often be difficult and awkward. 
The Planning Committee put forward an ideal which might 
be borne in mind in other regions than Greater London. 
The satellites “‘ should be large enough to support a fair 
complement of local equipment for the daily needs of the 
people and to provide for a satisfactory localised life. Each 
unit, however, should be limited in extent by a sufficient 
surrounding belt of open space or undeveloped land, so 
that ready access to this open land should be available for 
all.” Some day provincial cities will have to consider this 
question. There is nothing essentially good in having the 
enormous conglomerations of population which our great 
modern cities represent, and there are disadvantages. The 
problem is to know what the optimum limit of city extension is. 

The Nottingham Guardian. 


SIX MONTHS’ HOUSING 


HE following is a Statement of House Building per 
month for January to June 1933, under the Acts of 
1924 and 1930. 











1924 1930 Totals 
January ..  sa79 380 4,153 
February .. .. 2,844 482 3,326 
March .. —. Bz 685 3,929 
April - ~~ wat 523 4,034 
May eas .. 3,340 397 3,737 
June = .. 4,620 427 5,047 


21,332 2,894 24,226 





Half-yearly progress of unassisted house building, September 
30th, 1932, to March 31st, 1933 :— 





By Local Authorities se 735 
By Private Enterprise $s 79,556 
80,291 





NEW “GARDEN CITY” BY THE SEA 


ISIONS of a new Lancashire garden seaside resort 
were raised in April last when a new £30,000 drainage 
scheme was completed in the Rossall district of Fleetwood. 

Begun two years ago, the scheme will enable large tracts 
of land adjoining the sea near Rossall Point, in the northern 
extremity of the Fylde district, to be used for residential 
building purposes. 

The area drained is 12,000 acres and preparations are 
being made for building 1,400 houses of the villa type and 
plans for a large hydro, to cost over £100,000 have already 
been drawn up. 

Many of the new houses will be on the new promenade 
which stretches from Fleetwood to Rossall, while on the 
north side of the area is a new 18-holes championship golf 
course which was completed a few months ago. Daily Mail. 


THE BOLNEY “GARDEN CITY” 
F the several building schemes hovering over mid- 
Sussex, the most ambitious is that of the Bolney 
“‘ Garden City.”” Haywards Heath and Burgess Hill will 
have to look to their laurels if Bolney gains the place on the 
Mid-Sussex map as is anticipated. ‘The promoters of the 
scheme to convert the Garston and Chaites estate into a 
garden city are understood to be backed up by a well-known 
Building Society. The scheme is eventually to have 2,000 


houses for a population of 10,000 residents. No wonder 
the Bolney folk are concerned, if not to say excited. 

The first batch of proposed houses numbers 70, and if 
these ‘catch on” 120 more houses are contemplated. 
It is understood this new ‘“‘ city ”’ is to be smokeless, houses 
having no fireplaces, but warmed by central heating furnaces 
operated by oil fuel. A common garden in place of private 
gardens, and a common playground for children kept up 
by the Company are‘other features. Other “ city ” amenities 
are bathing and boating lakes, tennis courts and refreshment 
kiosks. The promoters would also build their own shops, 
places of amusement and so on. The Bolney folks are 
concerned how the scheme, necessitating drainage, water 
supply, scavenging, etc., will affect the rates. And there 
is the further question, if such an up-to-date city comes 
into being, what about all the rest of Bolney? That will 
want to be up-to-date as well ! Sussex Daily News. 


TRAFFIC AND PLANNING 


R. I. G. GIBBON, Principal Assistant Secretary of 
the Ministry of Health, did well to emphasise in his 
address to the Chartered Surveyor’s Institution that the 
success of the Town and Country Planning Act will depend 
upon the spirit and the intelligence with which its powers 
are exercised. It may be questioned if planning has made 
a sufficient appeal to industry and commerce. Dr. Gibbon, 
indeed, considers that in this respect England stands markedly 
behind the United States. What he describes as the tragedy 
of bad location, of absence of facilities available only through 
planning and the failure to adapt provision to the traffic 
and other conditions of to-day are in evidence almost every- 
where. The impossibility of solving the traffic problem 
by piece-meal measures is obvious ; what is necessary is 
planning on a bold and comprehensive scale. Many who 
are enthusiastic in their belief in the future of planning are 
somewhat concerned on the point of how planning can be 
adapted quickly enough to meet changing conditions. It 
would be wise, as Dr. Gibbon suggests, to restrict proposals 
so far as reasonable, to essentials. To complicate schemes 
with provisions which may not be necessary for many years 
is hardly serving the best interests of systematic planning. 
Apart, of course, from the need for preventing abuses and 
future difficulties, it is desirable that measures for guiding 
development should not be finally decided and made opera- 
tive until the time for the development draws near. In 
this connection it will be remembered that under the Act 
powers are conferred upon authorities to make supplemen- 
tary schemes and orders to fill details into the frame-work 
of an original scheme. 
Municipal Journal and Public Works Engineer. 


THE INDUSTRIES OF GREATER LONDON 


S we go to press a very remarkable book* comes to hand 
and shall receive careful notice later. We extract from 
the six diagrams the following figures which reveal the 
rapid growth of factories in a part of Greater London since 
1900, the larger number of which have appeared since 1923, 
The figures show the evil method of decentralisation without 
recentralisation from which Greater London is suffering. 


Migrations New 








District from London Firms Others Population 
Lea Valley.. e 55 36 29 cae 
Hendon .. a 28 22 15 115,000 
Park Royal. . 39 37 10 180,000 
Hayes & Southall. 12 9 10 70,000 
Chiswick, Brentford, 
etc. sn 14 23 16 80,000 
148 127 80 = 355 


Growth of “ non local ” factories in N. and 

N.W. Section of Greater London since 

1900 ‘e 54 as <i i. 600 
Parallel Group of Factories in Merseyside .. = 420 


*The Industries of Cua London. By Douglas H. Smith. 1933, P, 
S. King & Son Ltd. 10/- 
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By courtesy of ‘‘ The Architect and Building News.” 


One of the Subsidiary Entrance Doorways at Newquay House, Duchy of Cornwall Estate 


PAINTS AND PAINTING 


painter : the one left his artistic creations on the interior 

walls of his cave dwellings for which he used pigments 
ground from coloured earths and stone. He was imaginative 
and romantic and strove to conserve for his descendants 
pictures of what he had seen, and the animals he had hunted. 
the other kind of painter belongs to a later period of culture, 
but is, nevertheless, very ancient. He was a practical 
craftsman and employed his talent in covering his furniture 
and parts of his wooden dwelling with preservative resins, 
oils and gums mixed with coloured pigments. Perhaps, 
indeed, the primitive artist and the primitive house builder 
were of the same family and culture, handymen who could 
hunt the forest in the mornings, build and decorate the hut 
in the afternoons, while week-ends—if they enjoyed such 
leisure in primitive times—were devoted to pictorial repre- 
sentation of the bison and the antelope. That was all 
before the division of labour. 


Faint the earliest times there have been two kinds of 


With the passage of time and specialisation there are 
now a score of crafts derived from these early arts. Colours 
are sought from the earth, the rocks, minerals and plants ; 
of late the chemist has invaded the field of the “ artist’s 
colour man” and given us a thousand dyes from coal tar 
and other ugly substances. The painter who works from 
the palette and he who works from the pot are now widely 
divergent. One provides us with a luxury and the other a 
necessity ; for wood must be painted to preserve it from 
heat, frost and damp ; stone from erosion, iron from rust, 
and who shall say there is no art in their complicated craft ? 
Look at our blue, red and green doors, our sombre railings, 
our fawn coloured stucco houses, our bright casement 
windows—yet not enough colour to cheer the dull aspect 
of our towns. 


If anyone should doubt the claims of the house painter 
and the paint maker upon our interest, let him visit the 
factory of Messrs. Pilchers’ Ltd.—Paint, enamel, distemper 
and varnish manufacturers since 1770—and skim through 
their catalogue. Architects will specify their requirements, 
arrange their colour schemes, builders and contractors 
estimate their costs, and as for the amateur—we see him 
trying his prentice hand with pumice and glass paper. 
“* Permanent Gloss ” enamels on the plaster of kitchen walls 
and bathroom. There must be priming paints of pink 
or grey, an undercoating and a finishing coat before the 
neighbours can be brought in to inspect the work. 


More serious undertakings are those of great buildings, 
old or new, such as Terminal House, Bush House or the 
interior of a Cinema. 


Here the choice lies between ‘“‘ Mansion” Water Paint, 
** Matapat ” flat oil paint and “‘ Permanent Gloss.” 


Messrs. Pilchers advertise a Permanent Synthetic Enamel 
which dries rapidly and is suitable for indoor or exterior 
decoration and can be brushed or sprayed on. You can 
have your choice of 32 shades. 


“ Ceilingwyte ”’ is made in blued white and unblued 
white and is to be preferred to the old practice of using 
white and size. 


We understand that Messrs. Pilchers supplied the material 
for painting the recently constructed working class flats for 
the Duchy of Cornwall Estate at Kennington, of which we 
give an illustration. 
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“ BETHLEHEM TO SOMERSTOWN ” 


HE St. Pancras House Improvement Society Ltd. has 

recently purchased 14 acres in Somerstown for £38,000, 

and plans have been prepared for demolishing the whole 
area and rebuilding modern flats. At the present time, 
191 families live on the site, totalling 700 persons. In 
appealing for capital to complete the purchase and the re- 
housing, the Society is again using the film. A special 
film has been made for this scheme, and will appeal largely 
to the Anglo-Catholic mind. Its first scene shows the 
cradle of the child Jesus, with his parents, followed quickly 
by a contrast of a child wrapped in a woollen shawl, cuddled 
in its Mother’s arm, while she prepares the meal with the 
other. The kitchen shown is in one of the houses to be 
demolished, and provides no attraction for the husband 
when he returns from work. He tries to forget the misery 
of the room by being absorbed in his evening paper, to such 
a degree that he forgets mother and child. ‘This brings 
family unhappiness. After reconciliation, the scene is 
moved to the smoky chimneys and the miserable and dirty 
backyards, showing the squalor of the area. 


Several scenes depict demolition work in process, and 
the erection of new buildings. Big business is introduced 
by a journey along Fleet Street, the Aldwych, Southampton 
Row, and so to Somerstown. The inference being that the 
task now undertaken by the Society is Big Business, just 
as much as Fleet Street and Bush House. 


A rather dark view of the Seymour Street frontage pro- 
vides the dramatic moment in the film, when the tip of two 
cranes is seen moving slowly over the roofs until their whole 
arms are exposed. The caption to this scene “‘ This may 
spread ” is no doubt intended to suggest that, with the help 
of the capital subscribed by sympathisers, the new flats will 
spread in Somerstown. 


A later scene in the film is the Nursery School, with 
play-rooms, schoolrooms and resting beds. The film 
closes with the Cross at Calvary, and the oft-quoted text 
“Is It Nothing to You All Ye that Pass By?” 


As the film opens with a suggestion of domestic un- 
happiness in the old room, it would perhaps have been 
more effective and persuasive if it closed with domestic 
happiness in a new flat—or, perhaps, domestic bliss in a 
garden city ! 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING SUMMER 
SCHOOL, 1933 


N view of the growing public interest in Town and Country 

Planning and of the desirability of providing opportunities 

for education and exchange of views on this and related 
subjects, a Committee has been formed for the purpose of 
organising a Town and Country Planning School and 
Study Conference at Digswell Park near Welwyn Garden 
City, Hertfordshire, during the week from the 11th to the 
17th of September next. 


From Monday evening, the 11th, until Friday afternoon, 
the 15th, the proceedings will take the form of study courses 
and discussions of practical problems on town and country 
planning, housing and public health. Lectures on different 
phases will be given at certain sessions and periods will be 
set apart for inspection tours of Welwyn Garden City and 
surrounding villages. 


1. Problems of ‘‘ Town and Country Planning” as 
affected by Town and Country Planning Act of 1932, 
particularly in relation to the promotion of efficient conditions 
for manufacture and agriculture, healthy living conditions, 
and the preservation of amenities. 


2. Specific problems of “‘ Housing, Transport, Location 
of Industry, and Facilities for Recreation,’ and the bearing 
of these on Slum Clearance and De-centralisation from 
congested districts into new areas. 


3. Problems of “ Local Government and Public Ex- 
penditure ” in relation to town and country planning and 
housing. 


Cost of the Summer School 

Arrangements have been made to permit the following 
terms to be offered to a limited number. Early application 
should be made, particularly by those who desire to make 
arrangements for the full week or week-end terms : 


Full Week, including fee (to cover overhead 
expenses), board and lodging vt 

Week-end, including fee, board and lodging 

Fee only, ‘without board and lodging 

Per diem board and lodging, without fee 


It is hoped that those who are unable to attend the School 
or Conference will support the project by contributing the 
registration fee of 2s. 6d. For this they will receive the 
programme and any bulletins and particulars of future 
arrangements which may be issued. The Hon. Secretary is 
Mr. James W. R. Adams, Parkway Chambers, Welwyn 
Garden City, Herts. 


TOWN PLANNING INSTITUTE 
PRESIDENT 1933-34 


R. T. ALWYN LLOYD, F.R.I.B.A., was elected 

President of the Town Planning Institute at the Council 

meeting on July 14th. At the same meeting it was 
decided to hold the Annual Country Meeting at Cardiff 
on October 6th to 9th, 1933. 

Mr. Lloyd has been connected with town planning work 
in a professional capacity for many years and is architect 
to the Welsh Town Planning and Housing Trust, having also 
an extensive practice. He has prepared several Town 
Planning Schemes for Local Authorities and is architect 
for the Great Western Railway Company’s Garden Villages. 
He was President of the South Wales Institute of Architects 
in 1929-31 and at present is Chairman of the National 
Housing and Town Planning Council. 


A LIFE OF SIR EBENEZER HOWARD 


R. DUGALD MACFADYEN of Letchworth has 

written a life of the founder of the Garden City Move- 

ment. The title is ‘‘ Sir Ebenezer Howard and the 
Town Planning Movement.” 

The contents of the book, which we have read with interest, 
opens with a sketch of the personality of Sir Ebenezer ; 
his early struggles and adventures, the genesis of his book 
and its influence. The garden city thesis is well discussed 
and criticisms are rebutted. A closing chapter alludes to 
the International Movement with which Sir Ebenezer was 
so closely connected. 

The book is expected to appear in the autumn from the 
press of the University of Manchester. Subscribers may 
obtain copies for 7/6 each by application before October Ist, 
after which date the price will be 10 

The book is well illustrated. 


A NEW BOOK LIST 


N the course of a year our Book Department dispose of 

a large number of standard books on Town Planning, 

Regional Planning, Housing and Garden Cities. A new 
Book List has just been issued from this office containing 
the names and prices of many new volumes of essential 
value to students of our concerns. It can be had post. 
free from 3 Grays Inn Place, London, W.C.1. 


OUR NEW LEAFLET No. 14 


S our readers know this Association devotes a great 
Aes: of its energies to the registration and assistance of 

Public Utility Societies which undertake various types 
of housing for the poorer workers. Our new Leaflet No. 14 
(price 1d., 9d. per doz., post free) will be found a most useful 
guide to all groups of well-disposed persons who may be 
led to this kind of activity. It sets forth in clear terms the 
mode of procedure and the great opportunities which lie 
before these Societies. It is not amiss to say that promoters 
of housing societies may gain a financial saving by the use 
of our Model Rules and the services we place at their disposal. 








